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Chronicle 


Home News.—Working on calculations originated by 
Dr. Percival Lowell, the ninth and most distant planet of 
the solar system under Bode’s Law was discovered at 
Lowell Observatory in Arizona, on a 
photographic plate which had been made 
under new technical conditions. The us- 
ual campaign to name the new planet was undertaken, the 
favorite name being that of Professor Lowell, ignoring 
the classical system of naming the other planets. Under 
Bode’s Law, Planet X may be 4,000,000,000 miles from 
the sun. 

An effective witness before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee was Amos A. Stagg, director of athletics at the 
University of Chicago. He was very emphatic in declar- 
ing that Prohibition has been a great 
benefit to all young people and he denied 
that drinking was a serious problem in 
the great Middle-Western universities. He also said that 
30,000 or more athletic coaches are preaching and practis- 
ing total abstinence. Horace D. Taft, headmaster of the 
Taft School, testified that his brother, William Howard 
Taft, had changed his views with regard to Prohibition in 


New Planet 
Discovered 


Prohibition 


later years. Ina letter, he had written in November, 1928: 
“The result is glorious, and points the only way that we 
have to work out the problem presented.” Before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Mr. Wickersham testified in 
secret on the Norris bill for a Congressional investigation 
of Prohibition enforcement. It was said he had told the 
Committee that enforcement had improved in the past ten 
years, that 2.75 per cent beer would not satisfy a “ robust ” 
taste, and that Prohibition was enforced as well as many 
other Federal statutes. He was severely criticized for these 
statements in many quarters, 

On March 16 and 19, church services were held in Cath- 
olic churches throughout the United States for the purpose 
of imploring God’s forgiveness for the outrages against 
His Holy Name committed during the 
present Russian persecution, and asking 
His intercession that the persecution may 
cease. Many religious denominations joined in these serv- 
ices, originally asked for by the Pope. It was made clear 
by the newspapers that these services had no political 
character whatever but were entirely religious in purpose 
and conduct, as, according to the Pope’s admonition, 
prayer is the only weapon which can be used in the present 
circumstances. As if to justify the accusations of the ir- 
religious attitude of the present Soviet Government, a 
meeting was held in New York attended by more than 
12,000 people in which Communists and atheists joined in 
blaspheming against God, to the evident delight of the 
audience. 


Services for 
Russia 


Bolivia.—On March 13, the new Cabinet assumed of- 
fice. Its personnel includes as Foreign Minister, Rafael 
H. Torrico Lemoine; Minister of Finance, Manuel Mier 
Leon; Minister of Education, Emilio 
Villanueva; and Minister of War, Fidel 
Vega. German Antelo Arauz fills the 
portfolios of Justice and of the Interior; Rigoberto M. 
Paredes will have charge of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Communications. With the new Govern- 
ment functioning it was hoped that the economic and so- 
cial situation of the country would be more prosperous. 


New 
Cabinet 


Czechoslovakia.—A meeting of the faculty of the Ger- 
man University of Prague, on February 19, passed a reso- 
lution of protest against the so-called Universities Law of 
February 19, 1920, by which the his- 
toric title of “ Charles University ” was 
claimed only by the Czech University. 
A repeal of this law, undertaken by the German parties 
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in the National Assembly, would provide that the German 
University enjoy the ancient name of Charles and Ferdi- 
nand University. 


France.—American commercial interests in Paris were 
watching the progress of an appeal to test the tax on divi- 
dends of French subsidiaries of foreign corporations. 
Should the tax be upheld, preparations 
were under way for a discussion which it 
was hoped would effect some relief from 
the double taxation of French branches of American com- 
panies. At the same time it was announced that the 
threatened increase in the tari on American automobiles 
and parts would probably be reduced by a bill soon to be 
presented to the Chamber, limiting the increase to ten per 
cént above the present rates. The Senate Finance Com- 
mission, after examining the budget bill referred to it 
from the Chamber, reported on March 19 that the meas- 
ure provided for expenditures $20,000,000 in excess of 
revenues. It will be recalled that several tax cuts were 
effected in the course of the budget debate in the Chamber. 
Premier Tardieu promised on his return to office early in 
March that he would propose for the approval of Par- 
liament a plan for more orderly and comprehensive re- 
duction of taxes. 


Financial 
Varia 





Germany.—President von Hindenburg, in his message 
to Chancellor Muller accompanying his signature of the 
Polish liquidation agreement, proposed that industry 
should use part of its revenue for farm 
relief. He showed deep concern for the 
“desperate lot of the agrarian popula- 
tion in the Eastern frontier districts.”” The President said 
that many estates, farms and peasant holdings are so heav- 
ily over-mortgaged at such excessive rates of interest that 
if. is impossible for their owners to meet engagements and 
avoid foreclosure out of their ordinary profits. For this 
reason, he felt that large sums should be placed at their 
disposal in order to insure the maintenance of living con- 
ditions. He held that agricultural reform stood next in 
importance to financial reform. It was only the distinct 
expectation of rehabilitating the “crumbling East” that 
enabled the President to relegate his own misgivings 
against the German-Polish liquidation agreement to the 
background and give the law his signature. The Presi- 
dent’s appeal for national unity made a profound impres- 
sion on the nation. With the exception of the ultra-reac- 
tionist journals, the press of all parties lauded the Presi- 
dent’s policies. Chancellor Miller, discussing the imme- 
diate consequences of the ratification of the Young plan 
on Germany’s economy, stated that the various loans to 
be issued after the ratification, will cause a new influx of 
capital, stimulate Germany’s trade and industry, and at 
the same time reduce unemployment. The Reichstag 
adopted the new law for the protection of the Republic by 
a vote of 265 to 150. The opposition came from the 
Communists, Nationalists, National Socialists and various 
smaller groups. 


Agrarian 
Relief 


Great Britain.—The religious persecution in Soviet 
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Russia was the most general matter of discussion in the 
Lenten Pastorals issued by the English and Scottish 
Bishops. The question of religious edu- 
cation was taken up specifically by Cardi- 
nal Bourne. He stated that the recent 
Encyclical Letter of the Holy Father on “ The Christian 
Education of Youth ” was issued at a most opportune time 
for the current anxieties in England. “ No one can fail 
to see,” he asserted, “ how completely and definitely the 
voice of the Sovereign Pontiff confirms and endorses the 
words which on every occasion the Bishops of England 
and Wales have been uttering on this question of educa- 
tion in recent years.” The Cardinal asked prayers “ that 
the confidential negotiations in which they [the Bishops] 
are at present engaged may, by the Divine grace and guid- 
ance, lead to satisfactory results.” In regard to these ne- 
gotiations, demanding Government support of Catholic 
schools, he said: “ There is little hope of a complete and 
final settlement of this perplexing problem, but a good deal 
may be done to meet the more pressing needs arising out 
of the extension of the school age and the setting up of 
senior schools.” Archbishop Downey, of Liverpool, de- 
voted a great part of his Pastoral to a defense of the Eng- 
lish Martyrs against the charge of treason and disloyalty 
to King and country. In answer to this calumny, which 
had been revived of late, he declared that “the most re- 
markable thing about the Martyrs after their steadfastness 
in the Faith is their robust patriotism and unswerving loy- 
alty even to the Sovereign who signed their death war- 
rants.” Bishop Amigo, of Southwark, took as his theme 
the leakage from the Church due to social conditions. 
“Contact with non-Catholic surroundings, the suggestions 
of non-Catholic learning, the pressure of non-Catholic 
cpinion, have proved too strong for many an ill-instructed 
or wayward or embittered Catholic. In all ranks of so- 
ciety, souls have cut themselves off or have idly drifted 
away from the Catholic Church. No man knows the full 
extent of our losses, and we seek to discover their cause.” 
Special dangers to faith, he continued, are to be found in 
the social conditions under which many of the poor are 
forced to live in the slum areas. 

Arthur James Balfour, created the Earl of Balfour in 
1922, died in Surrey on March 19. His burial was in his 
native village of Whittingehame, Scotland. He was born 
on July 25, 1848. His early years showed 
little promise that he would develop into 
one of the greatest diplomats and states- 
men of our modern times. Through the patronage of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, his uncle, he entered Parliament 
in the early ’seventies; but the beginning of his public 
career was really dated with his attendance at the Berlin 
Congress. In 1886, he was named Chief Secretary of 
Scotland, and in the following year, Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, where he carried through a policy of coercion that 
earned him the name of “ Bloody Balfour.” He became 
the leader of the Conservatives in 1891 and retained his 
power till 1911, during that period serving for several 
years as Prime Minister. He was a member of the Coali- 
tion Cabinet during the War, was a delegate at the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, and was head of the British 
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delegation to the Washington Arms Conference. He com- 
posed the noted Balfour Declaration establishing the rights 
of Zionism in Palestine. 


Haiti.—The Forbes Commission sailed for the United 
States, after having satisfactorily completed its appointed 


task. On March 15, President Borno signed an agree- 
Provisional ment to re-establish representative gov- 


President ernment. The Opposition signed the 
Nemes same document. By this agreement, a 
Provisional President was to be set up and elections were 
to follow shortly. On March 20, delegates from all over 
the Republic, in an electors’ assembly, formally nominated 
Eugene Roy as temporary President.. He will be elected 
by the Council of State on April 14 and will succeed 
President Borno when his term expires, on May 15. M. 
Roy has never been in politics, is reputed to be wealthy 
and is prominent in international financial circles. The 
popular election for the Legislature is expected to be held 
ir the Fall. 


Ireland.—Commenting on the Pastoral Letters issued 
by the Irish Hierarchy, the Cork Examiner declared: 
“Taken as a whole, we think the Pastorals reflect a gen- 
eral improvement throughout the coun- 
try though, of course, their Lordships 
consider it only right that attention 
should be called to any and every irregularity or abuse in 
order that it might be eradicated.” Principal among these 
abuses mentioned by the majority of the Bishops was that 
of evil literature. In the course of his Letter, Cardinal 
MacRory stated that in a recent interview with the Pope 
he had said that “the greatest moral danger to which the 
country was at present subject was evil literature.” He 
was surprised to learn that His Holiness was most familiar 
with the recent legislation of the Free State in regard to 
censorship. His Eminence also devoted part of his letter 
to a protest about the educational conditions of Catholics 
in the Northern area. Among the other abuses scored by 
various Bishops were those of night dancing without 
proper supervision, the immoderate use of intoxicants, the 
tendencies to crimes of violence, and the dangers arising 
from oath-bound societies. 


Lenten 
Pastorals 


Poland.—P resident Moscicki, who expressed surprise 
on learning of the fall of the Bartel Cabinet in the Sejm, 
informed the Marshals of the Sejm and the Senate that 
the resignation of the Bartel Cabinet 


Bartel “ 
Cabinet would be accepted. Although Premier 
Resigns Bartel was asked to carry on until a new 


Cabinet was formed, the country was startled with the 
news that the President had charged Prof. Stanislaus 
Szymanski, Marshal of the Senate, with the mission of 
forming the new Cabinet. Marshal Pilsudski, who pub- 
licly stated that he had refused an offer from the President 
to form a new Cabinet, denounced the Sejm for provok- 
ing a Government crisis. He consented, however, to under- 
take the difficult task of forming a new Government, if 
everybody else failed. The Marshal and his supporters 
were severely criticized in a Soviet newspaper for alleged 
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plans to renew the 1920 attack upon the Soviet. The edi- 
torial concludes with an ominous plea for friendly coopera- 
tion. 


Rumania.—An_ official communiqué issued by the 
Court Chamberlain announced that Princess Ileana, in 
agreement with Dowager Queen Marie and the Regency, 
had broken off her engagement to Count 


Cabinet 
and Alexander von Hochberg. It was under- 
Royal Family stood that an investigation into the fam- 


ily connections of the Count had not proved satisfactory 
tc the Government.——The persistent circulation of a 
rumor that the engagement of Prince Nicholas to the In- 
fanta Maria Christina of Spain was about to be announced 
was explicitly denied in Madrid——-On March 7, a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet occurred, in virtue of which M. 
Myro replaced Virgil N. Madgearu as Minister of In- 
dustry, Dr. Alexander Vayda-Voevod assumed the port- 
folio of Minister of the Interior in place of M. Angelescu, 
and Volicu Nitgescu was substituted for Gregory Juniar 
as Minister of Justice. 


Russia.—Sweeping orders were issued on March 15 by 
the Central Committee of the Communist party repri- 
manding excessive zeal in enforcement of the anti-religious 
laws and the collectivization plans of the 
Soviet Government. Persuasion, not 
force, was to be used on the peasants, 
markets were to be reopened, etc. Being or not being a 
kulak (substantial farmer), apparently, was to be decided 
on one’s party affiliations. Doubt, however, as to any sin- 
cerity in this spectacular reversal was caused by the anti- 
religious drives announced at the same time; such as athe- 
istic demonstrations for March 19, in the form of plays, 
workers’ rallies, etc.; special atheist rallies for April 19. 
the eve of Easter Sunday; 100,000 new members for the 
League of the Godless, etc. 


Reversal 
Measures 


Spain.—General Primo de Rivera, former Premier and 
Dictator, died suddenly at Paris on March 16, on the eve 
of his departure for Wiesbaden, where he had planned 

to take the cure. He had been suffering 


Death of . , ; 
General for some time from diabetes, and his 
De Rivera death was ascribed to a blood clot on the 


brain, said to have been caused by the disease. He died 
alone and unattended, as his son and daughters who were 
with him at Paris had left him to go to Mass a few mo- 
ments before. When the news of his death reached Mad- 
rid, the Government decided to accord him the honors ot 
a public military funeral. After a tribute of respect from 
representatives of all branches of the French Government 
and from members of the Spanish colony in Paris, his 
remains were escorted to the border, where a Spanish mili- 
tary escort awaited them. The funeral Mass was cele- 
brated in a chapel at the depot in Madrid, attended by 
King Alfonso, the Cabinet, army and navy officers, and a 
number of members of the Hierarchy. He was buried in 
the brown habit of a Religious tertiary. Thousands of 
spectators lined the streets through which the remains 
were carried with full military honors to the cemetery. 
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Vatican City.—The solemn services of expiation and 
reparation for the Soviet persecution were held in the 
Basilica of St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. Joseph, March 
19. The Holy Father celebrated Mass, 
at which a throng of 50,000 persons as- 
sisted. There followed the solemn chant- 
ing of the Litany of the Saints, and the recitation of the 
Memorare of St. Joseph and other prayers. Delegations 
from all the Slav nations were present at the Mass, and 
a choir of seminarians from the colleges of the Oriental 
rites took part. Marking the purely religious nature of 
the occasion, the Holy Father’s entrance into the Basilica 
was not attended with the usual state ceremonial. For 
the same reason, formal invitations were not sent to the 
members of the diplomatic corps, though they were prac- 
tically all in attendance at the services. After the Mass, 
commemorative medals of the Sacred Heart, bearing on 
the reverse the inscription, “ Saviour of the World, save 
Russia ” were distributed. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites officially approved, on March 18, 
the two miracles that had been before them for examina- 


Mass of 
Reparation 
at St. Peter’s 


; tion in the cause of the Canadian 
Process of sign Z 
Canadian Martyrs. It was anticipated, in conse- 
Martyrs quence, that their solemn canonization 


would be proceded with this coming June. Eight North 
American saints will thus be given to the Church, for 
all met death at the hands of the Iroquois. Five of the 
number died in Canada: Blessed Jean de Brebeuf, Charles 
Garnier, Antoine Daniel, Gabriel Lalemant and Noel 
Chabanel. The other three, Blessed Isaac Jogues, René 
Goupil and John de la Lalande, were martyred near 
Auriesville, N. Y. All these martyrs were beatified by 
Pope Pius XI in the Jubilee year of 1925. 


Disarmament.—The London Naval Conference reached 
its sixty-first day on March 22, still in a deadlock. Plans 
were at first mooted, then, apparently, dropped, to make 
representations to Italy for her steadfast 
refusal to give figures as a complement 
of her demand for naval parity with 
France. M. Tardieu, French Prime Minister, returning 
to London March 15, gave as France’s probable stand to- 
wards Italy: (1) no agreement for parity with Italy; (2) 
no purchase of Italy’s surrender by ceding of French ter- 
ritory in North Africa; (3) France would agree to build 
equally with Italy until 1936 (France has now 640,000 
total tonnage to Italy’s 371,000) ; (4) if Italy could prove 
greater needs for herself, France would agree to match 
them; (5) France would accept parity of the Mediter- 
ranean fleets with Italy under British guaranty of security. 
Towards Great Britain, France gave 660,000 as her low- 
est total tonnage, if no political arrangements are in sight. 
If Britain would guarantee the Mediterranean she would 
come down to the figures agreed upon at the Rapidan 
conference between Messrs. Hoover and MacDonald. A 
flurry occurred on March 19 over figures supposed to have 
been offered by Britain for France and Italy. 

On March 18 the Tokio Ministry of the Navy and the 
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Naval General Staff decided to decline the American naval 
proposals since they had failed to meet Japanese funda- 
mental requirements for a seventy per 
cent ratio of tonnage in 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers and for adequate submarine tonnage; 
even though the American plan, by various adjustments, 
did provide for Japan global tonnage of seventy per cent. 
By the United States agreeing to build only fifteen, instead 
of eighteen 10,000-ton, 8-inch-gun cruisers, till 1936, 
Japan would “ effectively and temporarily” have her sev- 
enty per cent in that category, was the American claim. 


Japanese 
Decision 


‘League of Nations.—Delegates of forty-four nations 
assembled at The Hague on March 13 to confer on the 
codification of international law. Three committees were 
to be set up: one for nationality, one 
for territorial waters, and the third for 
the responsibility of States toward for- 
eigners. Dr. A. Heemskerk, Premier of the Netherlands, 
who was chosen president of the conference, expressed 
the hope that the adoption of rules on these and similar 
subjects would serve as a nucleus for a complete code.—— 
The Persian Government filed a protest on March 16 con- 
cerning the Bahrein Islands, in the Persian Gulf, allotted 
by “technical error” to Great Britain. 

At a meeting of the conference for concerted economic 
action, sitting in Geneva, a protocol dealing with economic 
peace was recommended on March 15 for consideration. 
In the meantime, Austria’s refusal to 
sanction Article 1 of the tariff-truce 
agreement, providing against renuncia- 
tion of the truce before April 1, 1931, threatened the 
collapse of the conference. Out of a roll-call it developed 
that only seventeen delegations voted in favor of the 
article. Internal politics were blamed by the French 
Minister of Commerce, Piere Flandrin, for the obstruc- 
tion. In Czechoslovakia, one of the abstaining States, 
powerful Socialist agitation against revision of the tariff 
found that country wholly unprepared for the Geneva 
customs-truce negotiations. Immense profits are derived 
by the Socialists of Czechoslovakia from the large co- 
operative food concerns which they manage. 


Law 
Codification 


Economic 
Truce 





A point of interest to Americans, but one which 
has been little understood among us, is the ques- 
tion of the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. G. K. Chesterton will next week offer 
some informative paragraphs on the subject in 
“ Dean Inge on Disestablishment.” 

Hilaire Belloc is at his best when exposing 
common errors which we all take for granted. 
His paper next week will be called “ Gaps in 
General Knowledge.” 

The position of the Orthodox Russian clergy 
in the present distressing situation is one that 
has never been clear to most people. Next week, 
Princess Radziwill, who belongs to that Church 
herself, will tell of the Russian clergy’s recent 
history. 
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Prohibition in Australia 


S these lines go to press, the voters in the State 

of Victoria in Australia, are pressing about the polls 
to express their opinion on Prohibition. Voting is there 
compulsory ; hence the results should, and probably will, 
register the will of the community. 

We know nothing of the saloon, or of the liquor traffic 
and its effects in Victoria. Possibly conditions there are 
so extremely bad that the only remedy lies in absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and purchase of al- 
coholic beverages. It may be that after years of training 
the people of that State have been found so incapable of 
forming habits of self-control that the authority of the 
civil power must be invoked to stop the ravages of general 
intemperance. We do not for a moment entertain this 
opinion of the people of Victoria; but unless such condi- 
tions are verified, it seems to us that they will be ill-ad- 
vised should they embark upon what President Hoover 
once called “a noble experiment.” 

What is of interest to American readers of the Tribune, 
a Catholic journal published in Melbourne, is a group of 
advertisements carried in the issue for February 13. 
“Authorized by the Victorian Prohibition League,” they 
remind us strongly of the announcements which the Anti- 
Saloon League formerly circulated in this country. The 
substance of the advertisements is an appeal to Catholics 
to vote for Prohibition, and as testimony, they profess to 
quote approval of Prohibition “from the pens of highest 
Catholic dignitaries in the U. S. A.” Examination re- 
veals, however, that only one of the seven “dignitaries” 
writes an approval of Prohibition. The others simply 
denounce the abuses of the traffic in alcoholic beverages. 

The Tribune itself attacks the movement in articles and 
editorials. The editor appears to realize that if Prohi- 
bition can serve the cause of temperance no better than 
that cause has been served in the United States, Victoria 
is better off without Prohibition. Canada, too, might 
have furnished him with a text or two. As E. L. Chicanot 
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wrote some weeks ago in this Review, Canada gave Pro. 
hibition a full and fair trial, and found it wanting. From 
the United States, our Australian cousins can learn what 
not to do. No one, not even the Prohibitionists them- 
selves, is satisfied with the results of Mr. Volstead’s legis- 
lation. From Canada, free, well-governed, and sober, 
they can learn what policy best suits an upright and intel- 
ligent people. 


Paging Sherlock Holmes 


HEN some years ago Sir Arthur Conan Doyle gave 
W ver the writing of detective stories to embark upon 
the troubled sea of Spiritualism, lovers of that sort of lit- 
erature were deeply grieved. The astute Sherlock, with 
his magnifying glass and his ability to tell at a glance 
your grandfather’s trade, helped many a tired business 
man to return to his work with renewed energy. An 
evening spent in an old armchair, with a pipe, and the 
company of Sherlock and his faithful Watson, was al- 
most as good as a week on the warm sands of Florida. 

Sherlock, as he often told you, was wont to take nothing 
for granted. His creator, unfortunately, all too often re- 
jected that dictate of common sense when he discussed 
ghosts, fairies, creaking stairways, and tables which 
seemed to defy the laws of gravity. Possessed of a singu- 
larly persuasive literary style, Sir Arthur was usually 
able to give his reports an air of conclusiveness which, 
however, critical examination would easily dispel. Scien- 
tists did not take him seriously, but many of the popu- 
lace did, and it cannot be doubted that in the troublous 
days which followed the Great War, Sir Arthur was the 
unwitting cause of much distress to the credulous. To 
him more than to any other man, except perhaps Sir 
Oliver Lodge, is due the interest in a most unhealthy form 
of Spiritualism, which flared out in 1919, and the suc- 
ceeding years. 

Last week, the newspapers announced, some of them 
in prominent headlines, that Sir Arthur had renounced 
his interest in “Spiritualism.” A careful examination of 
the news story shows that he has done nothing of the kind. 
What he did was to resign from the British Psychical 
Research Society, an association formed some fifty years 
ago to investigate alleged “ghosts,” and similar phe- 
nomena. Sir Arthur considers Spiritualism to be a re- 
ligion above all criticism, whereas the Society holds that 
spiritualistic phenomena are nothing more than data in a 
coldly scientific investigation. Perhaps it would not be 
unfair to say that in any question of ghosts, Sir Arthur is 
the gullible Watson, and the Psychical Research Society 
the relentless Sherlock who will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the facts. 

Spiritualism, as an organized creed, appears to have 
spent its force in this country. It has been succeeded, 
however, by cults even more deadly, which frequently 
lead to the breakdown of moral character or of mental 
stability, or of both. Striving to form contacts with the 
supernatural in unhallowed ways, their unfortunate ad- 
herents all too often meet disaster. The Catholic Church 
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alone, through her doctrine of the Communion of the 
Saints, can give us a sense of unity with Faithful de- 
parted, some of whom can help us by their intercession 
with God, others of whom we can help by our prayers 
and good works. 


The Cooper-Jones Bill 


HE vigorous Chicago Medical Society has expressed 
T itself in its customary vigorous fashion on the pro- 
posed Cooper-Jones bill. This measure is sponsored by 
Representative Cooper, of Ohio, and Senator Jones, of 
Washington, co-author of the famous “Five and Ten” 
Prohibition amendment. Its ostensible purpose is to pro- 
vide Federal funds for infant-welfare work, but its real 
aim, in the language of the Society, is to subsidize “the 
States which would like to graft off the Federal Govern- 
ment for the welfare work they should do themselves.” 

The bill provides that annually for the next three years 
the sum of $1,500,000 shall be distributed among States 
which agree to appropriate an equal amount. It is, there- 
fore, merely an extension of the old Sheppard-Towner 
bill which escaped death a few years ago by consenting to 
accept a small pension and execution by 1930. The pro- 
ponents of the measure then agreed that by 1930 the 
States would have made such notable progress that Fed- 
eral aid would no longer be required, and on this condi- 
tion, Congress permitted a brief lease on life. As AMERICA 
pointed out at the time, this Congressional complaisance 
was merely folly, since these persistent feeders at the Fed- 
eral crib were left quite free to present their demands in 
another form. What we then foretold, has come to pass in 
the Cooper-Jones bill. 

The Chicago Medical Society points out that in Illinois, 
a State which rejected Federal “cooperation,” infant mor- 
tality has declined fifty per cent faster than in Indiana, a 
State which accepted the Sheppard-Towner proposition. 
Similiar claims have been made for other States. “Infant 
mortality in States which stood on their own feet has de- 
clined in every instance as fast, and in notable instances 
faster, than in States willing to accept public money to 
pay their bills.” 

The real bar against this type of “fifty-fifty” legisla- 
tion is found in the fact that it is foreign to the spirit and, 
in our judgment, to the letter as well, of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Every argument that can be advanced against 
Federal control of education can be used with equally 
telling force against the subsidization of local health de- 
partments by Washington. Even if the Sheppard-Town- 
er machinery had actually reduced the infant-mortality 
rate, the fact remains that there is not a line in the Fed- 
eral Constitution to authorize the building of that ma- 
chinery. The care of the public health and the promotion 
of education are concerns reserved under the Constitution 
to the respective States. They can be best protected and 
promoted by strengthening local pride, initiative. and in- 
dependence. 

The practice of inducing the States to look to Washing- 
ton for aid and advice is slowly but surely breaking down 
the authority of the States, which is as necessary in its 
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sphere as the authority of the Federal Government in the 
sphere marked out for it by the Constitution. The evils 
that necessarily flow from this aberration will far out- 
weigh any benefits which might be temporarily secured. 
The “fifty-fifty” plan is economically unsound, and it has 
never produced the benefits which its promoters have 
promised. But worse than any economic unsoundness, is 
its disastrous attack upon the constitutional principle of 
local control of local concerns. 

Unless that principle can be safeguarded against the at- 
tacks of impatient reformers, little will be left of the 
Government established by the Constitution. The Cooper- 
Jones bill should be rejected. We sincerely trust that its 
rejection will be couched in terms which will put an end 
to these persistent attempts to transfer the control of 
local rights and duties from the States to the politicians 
aud bureaucrats at Washington. 


Scholarships for Sisters 


RITING in a recent number of the Ecclesiastical 

Review, a correspondent observes that while be- 
quests for the education of young men who wish to be- 
come priests are fairly common, we rarely if ever hear of 
similar donations for the education of our Sisters. Cath- 
olic education in the United States depends in large mea- 
sure upon the work of our Sisterhoods. Cannot this fact 
be brought to the attention of our people? 

We are glad to do all that is in our power to commend 
the work of our teaching Sisterhoods, and to awaken 
interest in their needs. As we have frequently pointed 
out, the contribution of Religious women to the Catholic 
cause is beyond all price. Were we obliged to dispense 
with their services, and .to secure lay teachers, humanly 
speaking most of our primary schools would be obliged 
to close their doors. And without the parish schools, and 
the academies which the Sisters conduct, what would be- 
come of the Catholic Church in this country after a gen- 
eration or two? 

Within recent years, the Sisters have extended their 
labors to the high schools and the colleges. In order to 
fit themselves for this work, they have been obliged 
either to found special training schools, or to send the 
younger Sisters to colleges and universities, thus pro- 
longing the usual period of preparation. Obviously, 
either course calls for a considerable financial expenditure. 
The meager salaries paid in the parish and other schools, 
have not increased in proportion to the new expenses. for 
the simple reason that the average parish has lacked the 
necessary funds. 

The strain upon all the teaching communities is very 
great. They must provide for their aged and sick mem- 
bers, no longer able to teach, and for the special training 
of the younger Sisters. This provision must be made, 
if the work is to go on, but how long the communities 
can continue to make it, in the absence of outside help, is 
dubious. In all the claims upon us, we can hardly think 
of one more meritorious than that of our teaching Sisters. 
Priests build the Lord’s house, but our Sisters train the 
children to love it. 
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The Federal Labor Injunction 


O action has yet been taken by Congress to curb 
N the power of the Federal courts in the issuance of 
writs of injunction in labor disputes. It does not seem 
probable that any action will be taken at the present ses- 
sion. Hence, unless the Federal bench finds an enlight- 
enment which at present it possesses in no notable de- 
gree, the old abuses will continue. 

The Federal Council of Churches has recently issued 
the report of a study of the injunction which we hope to 
quote at length at some other time. Carried on for sev- 
eral years, this investigation was directed by legal ex- 
perts and by specialists in labor problems. Its conclu- 
sions, “following a lengthy presentation of evidence, 
drawn from concrete cases of the use of injunctions in 
industrial controversies, tend to emphasize the fact that 
grave abuses have grown up around the practice.” Pre- 
vailing conditions evidently call for a remedy. Too many 
Federal courts appear to combine the united function of 
judge, executioner and jury, and to act on the Alice-in- 
Wonderland summary procedure, “execution first, trial 
afterward.” 

All attempts to put limits upon the right of the Federal 
courts to issue injunctions in industrial disputes have been 
termed “socialistic.” Marx has thus been made respon- 
sible for many public benefits of which he never dreamed, 
and now that the term is becoming popular, we may be 
sure that the bills introduced in Congress will be roundly 
denounced by the Old Guard as “Bolshevistic.” John 
Wesley used to think it a pity that the Devil should have 
all the good tunes. In like manner, proponents of social 
justice should register a protest against the attribution of 
their proposals to Marx, Engels, and the Soviet Republics. 

The Constitution itself is a limitation not only upon the 
power of courts, but upon the power of the sovereignty 
under which they operate. Congress would probably en- 
counter difficulties in putting the Supreme Court in lead- 
ing strings, since that court is a coordinate branch of the 
Government itself, but the very document which creates 
both Congress and the Supreme Court provides that 
“Congress may from time to time ordain and establish” 
certain inferior courts. As a matter of fact, then, all the 
Federal courts with the exception of the Supreme Court, 
have been established by Congressional action. Within 
the limits laid down in the Constitution, the powers of 
these courts may thus be limited or widened by Congress. 

We are far from thinking that to mark out the line 
beyond which the Federal courts may not properly go in 
industrial disputes, is an easy task. Still, some limita- 
tions are plain. No court should be vested with power to 
act summarily to destroy rights so fundamental as labor’s 
right to combine and to secure by just means recognition 
of the union, nor should any court be permitted to protect 
an employer who comes into its jurisdiction with unclean 
hands. Further, there is nothing revolutionary in the 
proposal that no judge shall sit in a trial for contempt, 
when the alleged contempt is violation of an injunction 
issued by himself, or in the further proposal that contempt 
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cases shall be tried by jury. Unwillingness to accept these 
reforms will not strengthen our courts, but weaken them. 


Illiteracy and the Bible 


E favor the extirpation of illiteracy, the promo- 

tion of letters, the inculcation of virtue, and all that. 
But the recent letter of Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
addressed to the clergy, it would appear, brings a new joy 
into our life. The Secretary asks the clergy to rally to 
the support of his campaign against illiteracy, on the 
general ground that as the young learn to read, they will 
read the Bible. 

There are a number of theological implications here 
which need not detain us long. Sniffing suspiciously, we 
seem to detect a remnant of the heresy that salvation is de- 
pendent upon Bible reading. Were that contention true, 
we should feel a certain solicitude for the first Christians 
at Rome, who had no New Testament and had few copies 
of the Old. We should shake a dubious head over the lot 
of such heroines as the Maid of Domremy who, under 
prevailing standards, would be classed as an illiterate, 
and of St. Catherine of Genoa, who became a literate only 
a few years before her death. Of course, in that brief 
space, St. Catherine may have encompassed great things. 
As for the millions who lived before the invention of 
printing made books common, we must leave the decision 
of their fate to a kindlier theology than that which makes 
salvation contingent upon the persusal of certain inspired 
writings, which, incidentally, nowhere set forth the claim 
that they contain all that is necessary to salvation. 

What interests us chiefly in the Secretary’s letter is his 
calm statement that this is a Christian country. We wish 
it were. Once upon a time, it was. As the Supreme 
Court observed in the case, which the Secretary prob- 
ably had in mind, our original charters, customs, and 
laws were rooted in a Christion tradition which made our 
social and economic life largely Christian. But as a mat- 
ter of pure statistics, Christianity is now a minority re- 
ligion in this country. Our laws, our ethical standards and 
our customs, are no longer meticulously in accord with the 
Christian religion and its moral code. The rise of di- 
vorce, and the spread of usages in the business world and 
in the professions, not illegal but still immoral, witness 
with sufficient force to a decided conflict. 

As Dr. Johnson once said (with a different connotation, 
however) the Secretary’s bland assumption that ours is 
still a Christian country, is the triumph of hope over ex- 
perience. If the reduction of illiteracy means the spread 
of Christian principles and traditions, let us all gird our- 
selves for the fray led so valiantly by Secretary Wilbur. 
But we have never been able to persuade ourselves that 
the ability to read necessarily sets a man’s feet on the path 
of virtue. Very much depends upon what he reads. There 
is a pungent paragraph or two in “Modern Democracies” 
in which Bryce contrasts the illiterate English peasantry 
of a century ago with their literate, but jazz-loving, great 
grandchildren. Illiteracy is not synonymous with ignor- 


ance, nor literacy with high character or good citizenship. 
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Shy Irish Bachelors 


James J. WatsH, M.D., P#.D 


very seriously by the figures of the Free State 

census of population, volume V, which has just 
been issued and confirms impressions previously held with 
regard to the serious failure of the Irish to marry. The 
Irish Independent, commenting on these statistics, says 
that “ Ireland is the island of bachelors.” There are more 
unmarried men proportionately in Ireland than anywhere 
else in the world. The editor says that it is evident from 
the statistics that young Irishmen are shy and afraid to 
tackle matrimony. The worst of it is that the number of 
unmarried, both males and females, is increasing every 
decade. There are many thousands of eligible young men, 
but still more thousands of eligible young women most of 
whom would surely not require very much urging to 
marry, but they do not marry. An English critic has 
been unkind enough to say that the fault lies with the 
Irish girls, because, he says, it is well known that while 
men conventionally and eventually do the proposing, it 
has been made perfectly clear for some time before what 
their duty in the matter is. But this sounds very much like 
a man’s shifting his responsibility onto the shoulders of 
the woman. 

Of course Thackeray once said “any woman unless she 
has a positive hump can marry positively whom she likes.” 
He added: “ Let us thank God that the pretty creatures 
do not know their own power and so like the beasts of 
the field we are able to manage them.” Whosesoever fault 
it may be is a question, but there is no doubt at all about 
the almost incredible tendency to celibacy of the Irish 
race. This has often been called to attention before but 
without sufficient statistical backing to make it absolutely 
certain. Now there is no possible doubt left, for with the 
census figures before us it is clear that the Irish Free 
State has a far higher percentage of unmarried men than 
any other country in the world. It has many more un- 
married women also, but many of the other nations, 
especially since the War, have such a large percentage of 
unmarried women that the contrast between the Irish 
figures and those of other countries is not so startling in 
this respect. 

Indeed some of these statistics with regard to the 
celibate Irish are almost incredible. Up to the age of 
thirty over eighty per cent of Irishmen are unmarried, 
that is to say, four out of five of the young men of that 
age are bachelors. One Irishman out of every four never 
marries, continues his old bachelorhood on until the end. 
Northern Ireland has a much better marriage rate for the 
men than the Free State, though it too has such a high 
percentage of bachelors as to make it very clear that 
_ there is something in the Irish nature which tends to keep 
it from marriage. It has been suggested that the real 
reason is economic, but it is not always in the poorer 
districts that there are the fewest marriages, and there 
are actually a number of well-to-do Irishmen who find it 
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impossible for personal or other reasons to secure a mate. 

Both Ulster and the Free State have a very large 
number of unmarried women. It must not be thought that 
these women are thus by preference. On the contrary, 
there is probably no country in which a woman feels her 
unmarried state so poignantly as in Ireland. I shall 
never forget on my first visit to Ireland many years ago 
meeting a good old Irish lady who had been very kind 
to the younger members of our family years before and 
for whom we hoped to be able to do something in her old 
age; I asked her if she were a widow. She answered 
me without a moment’s hesitation just as frankly and 
candidly as could be: “Oh, I’m the worst kind of a 
wudda, I’m an ould maid. There are entirely too many 
of us in Ireland of that same kind of wuddas. I wish 
there were fewer.” 

It is sometimes said in extenuation of this tendency of 
the Irishmen to remain bachelors that a great many of 
them during their susceptible years under thirty-five—if 
that may be taken as a sort of upper limit for susceptibility 
in men—if they are at all enterprising are thinking about 
the question of emigration rather than marriage and there- 
fore keep putting off all thought of it until they are more 
settled in life. As is noted by the editor of the Jrish 
Independent, however, “ emigration js not the chief factor 
in preventing marriage, for although the rate of emigra- 
tion has in general been decreasing, the percentage of un- 
married in this country [Free State] has been rapidly 
increasing in recent years.” The editor cites the statistics 
of previous censuses to demonstrate the truth of this. For 
instance, in 1841 the percentage of males unmarried be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and forty-five was forty- 
two. In each decade since, the percentage has increased 
until at the present time it is seventy-two. If this increase 
in the unmarried continues in the future as it has in the 
recent past, there will be by 1950 twice as many men 
unmarried at the age of thirty-five as there were a hun- 
dred years before. In 1861 there were only eleven per 
cent of males who did not marry, but in 1926 the per- 
centage of unmarried Irish over the age of sixty-five 
was twenty-six. As the proportion of males who marry 
after sixty-five is infinitesimal, more than one-fourth of 
all the men in the Free State shun marriage. 

The rural districts in Ireland are particularly the brood- 
ing places of unmarried men and women. Up to the age 
of thirty the percentage of women unmarried in the Free 
State at the present time is sixty-five per cent in the rural 
areas and fifty-seven per cent in the towns. At the same 
age for men, the percentage unmarried in the rural areas 
is eighty-seven, and in the urban areas, sixty-eight. 
Actually there are more than one in five marriages more 
in the towns than in the country. In our own pioneer 
days in this country living conditions in the settlements 
were very discouraging; the raising of children and the 
incurrence of all the risks of maternity at long distances 
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from medical aid and even from neighbors must have 
proved very discouraging for matrimony. Yet our Ameri- 
can young folks married and there was never an un- 
married problem to be faced, though there were one or 
two to bear the brunt of the deprecation of their non- 
marital status in nearly every little community. 

The comparison between the marriage statistics of the 
United States and of the Irish Free State is very strik- 
ing. Sixty-two per cent of the Jrish women are unmarried 
at thirty, that is, nearly three out of every five; only 
twenty-three per cent of the women in the United States, 
that is, less than one out of every four, are unmarried at 
that time. The percentage of men unmarried up to thirty- 
five in Ireland is sixty-two per cent. Once more three 
out of five, while it is only twenty-four per cent in the 
United States, once again less than one out of four. Com- 
parison with the United States under these circumstances 
is quite unfair for many reasons, but even Ulster has an 
ever so much better record in the matter of marriages 
than the Free State. The percentage of women unmar- 
ried in the Free State at each age up to fifty-five was 
fifty per cent greater than in England and Wales and 
nearly three times as high as in the United States of 
America. The eastern part of Ireland marries a little 
younger than the West, but the west of Ireland marries 
off more of its men eventually. A large number of Con- 
naught men delay their marriage until fifty and even 
beyond it, and yet they go under the yoke before the end. 

Compared with other countries in Europe, Ireland has 
on the average twice as many unmarried men at various 
ages as the average in the other countries. After Ireland 
in this bad eminence comes Sweden and Finland and 
Norway and then northern Ireland. Switzerland and Scot- 
land follow these in the high percentage of unmarried 
and the comparatively advanced age at which they marry, 
though England and Wales are twenty-first on the list, 
showing a very healthy number of marriages at ages that 
are not too advanced. The United States has the largest 
proportion of the married at the various years. 

_ Now that Ireland has become a nation—if we may 
say that, pace those Irish who are not inclined to admit 
such a development—it is extremely important that the 
race shall perpetuate itself.. The .custom of remaining 
unmarried until the forties and fifties is birth control not 
in the accepted usage of the words in our time and with- 
out any stigma attached to it, but in very reality actual 
birth control. The International Eugenics Society at its 
last meeting here in America insisted that what is needed 
in our time is not so much the reduction of the birth rate 
as the assurance that the better family stocks shall per- 
petuate themselves and have an increased number of chil- 
dren. If we Irish feel that we are in possession of 
elements for the benefit of the human race that are im- 
portant, and this our history would seem to demonstrate 
amply, it would seem to be incumbent on us to safeguard 
their perpetuation. Unless the marriage rate in Ireland 
itself increases, but also the marriage rate among the Irish 
here in the United States, for as I have shown in previous 
papers it is very low,—the Irish are inevitably destined 
to extinction. At least as the result of marriage with other 
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stocks, the women of which prove more attractive for 
the Irish men than the fair colleens of whom we hear so 
much in Irish song and story, they are doomed to such 
dilution of nationality as will be equivalent to practical 
extinction. 


East Meets West in Liturgy 
P. VosTtocHNY 


HE renewed interest in all things Russian 

couraging. Not least among these points 
terest is the liturgy of the Eastern Church, 
is very rich, especially in the various hymns to be 
chanted or read at the different Divine offices. The 
greatest number of them is contained in the offices of 
Vespers and Matins. 

Let us take, for example, the office of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin, the first great festival of the Church 
calendar, which begins with the month of September. 
In the pompous language of the Orient the Feast is en- 
titled “‘ The Nativity of Our Most Holy Sovereign-Lady 
Theotokos and Ever-Virgin Mary.” Besides psalms, 
litanies and prayers, which are stationary for Vespers, 
the Little Vespers of the day contains ten hymns in honor 
of the Feast and the Great Vespers has seven hymns. The 
cardinal part of Matins and Lauds is the so-called canon 
consisting of eight odes with approximately 100 little 
hymns in all. 

The liturgical hymns contain not only lyric and epic 
poetry but they treat among other matters also on dog- 
matic theology. The exposition of the entire Nicene 
Creed may be found in the various parts of the Festival 
and daily services of the liturgical year. 

In his recent Encyclical on the Feast of Christ the 
King, the Holy Father among other things speaks of 
“the wonderful harmony which exists between our rite 
and that of the Eastern Churches, so much so that the 
axiom legem credendi lex statuit supplicandi (‘the law 
of prayer determines the law of belief’) takes on a 
deeper truth. . . .” “ Since ancient times,” continyes 
the Pope, “it has been customary to bestow upon Christ 
the title of King because of His Lordship over all created 
things. . . . The Church, the Kingdom of Christ on this 
earth, and by Divine command spread amongst all nations, 
proclaimed Him, Her Founder, in the annual cycle of 
Her liturgy, as Sovereign Lord and King of Kings. In 
affectionate veneration for Christ she multiplies the titles 
of honor which she bestows upon Him.” 

This “wonderful harmony of rites” is very clearly 
manifested, according to His Holiness, in the “ constant 
praise of Christ the King” in the Oriental liturgy. It 
is, indeed, quite true that the Easterns love to bestow the 
title of King upon Christ Jesus. If we study the course 
of our Blessed Lord’s life on earth, or even beginning 
from the moment of the birth of His Queen Mother, as 
it is reflected in the liturgical writings of the East, we 
shall find that the title of King, although occasionally 
given to the First and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
is preeminently the prerogative of the Son of God. 

On the Feast of the Nativity of the Most Holy Theo- 
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tokos (Mother of God) we read of the following glorious 
tidings: “ Today the barren Anna giveth birth unto the 
Divine Maiden, who from all generations was selected 
for the habitation of the King and Maker of all, Christ 
the God.” 

The Introduction into the Temple of the Divine Maiden 
is thus briefly described: ‘‘ Today the animated temple 
of the Great King doth enter into a temple to be pre- 
pared for Him as a Divine habitation. ... Break ye 
forth in hymns unto the Queen Mother that cometh into 
the temple of Christ the King.” 

On the day of the Annunciation the Archangel Gabriel 
speaks to the Ever-Virgin: “ He who promised unto thy 
forefather David to seat the fruit of thy womb upon 
the throne of His Kingdom, hath selected thee alone—the 
beauty of Jacob—for His earthy dwelling... .”’ “ Thou 
art astonished, O all-spotless one, and truly strange is 
thy wonder; for thou alone shalt receive in thy womb the 
King of all that is to become incarnate.” 

At the moment of His birth the Lord Jesus is hailed 
as King of all the ages: 

“When the Lord Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Juda, the 
Magi coming from the East worshiped the God Incarnate, and 
eagerly opening their treasures, they offered precious gifts: pure 
gold as unto the King of all the ages and incense as unto the 
God of all. . . . Thy kingdom, O Christ the God, is the king- 
dom of all the ages, and Thy dominion, Incarnate of the Holy 


Ghost and of the Ever-Virgin Mary, is over each and every gen- 
. Thine eternal kingdom which had no origin was 


eration. . 

inaugurated anew. . . . Magnify, O my soul, the King born in 
a cave, . . . the King that was born in Bethlehem for our salva- 
tion,” 


And at the hour of His death on the Cross Christ Jesus 
still remains the Christ King: “ Today the Master and 
the Lord of glory is nailed to the cross,” sadly sings the 
Church. “Come, ye faithful, let us adore the life-effecting 
tree upon which Christ, the King of Glory, having volun- 
tarily stretched His hands, hath elevated us unto the 
ancient blessedness of which the enemy hath once robbed 
us. . . . O thrice-blessed cross on which was hung Christ 
—the King and Lord!” 

When the Saviour after His earthly labors, sufferings, 
death, and glorious resurrection, finished His work of re- 
demption and ascended bodily into heaven, then the re- 
joicing of the Church at the sight of the King of glory 
returning unto His eternal glory reaches its extreme 
height as she sings rejoicing: 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and the King of glory shall 
come in. He is Lord and Sovereign; He is mighty in battle; He 
is truly the King of glory. . . . In glory hast Thou ascended, 
O King of the angels. . . . Let heavenly angels worship ascend- 
ing Christ as the King of all. . . Let us render magnificent 
service unto God, let us harmoniously shout His praises, sing, 
dance, clap our hands; our God is gone up from earth into heavens, 
whilst angels and archangels praised Him, as the Master and 
Creator of all. 

Every day in the year at the celebration of Holy Mass 
the Church invites the Faithful present to take part in 
the offering of the bloodless sacrifice. She reminds them, 
ir. the Cherubic Hymn sung in the beginning of the Mass 
of the Faithful, that they are representing the angels in 
this act of the oblation. And as Cherubim, singing praises 
to the life-giving Trinity, they should set aside all earthly 
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care and be ready to carry aloft together with the unseen 
angels “ the King of all ”—the spotless lamb that is being 
borne to its immolation. At this time the priest in prepara- 
tion for his solemnizing the Sacrament secretly reads this 


beautiful prayer as follows: 

No one who is bound by earthly desires and lusts is worthy te 
come near Thee, to approach Thee, to minister to Thee, O King 
of glory; for to serve Thee is a thing great and terrible even to 
the heavenly powers. Yet through Thy unspeakable and im- 
measurable love of men, Thou, who without change or loss didst 
become man and didst take the title of our High Priest, hast 
given us the ministry of this liturgic and unbloody sacrifice, being 
Thyself Lord ox all things. For Thou only, Lord our God, dost 
reign in heaven and on earth, who sittest upon the throne of the 
Cherubim, Lord of the Seraphim, King of Israel. ...I there- 
fore pray Thee, Thou the only gracious and merciful Lord, look 
down upon me a sinner and thy unprofitable servant, cleanse 
my soul and my heart from an evil conscience; and by the power 
of Thy Holy Spirit grant me, whom Thou hast endued with 
the grace of the priesthood, to stand before this Thy holy table 
and to consecrate Thy sacred and spotless Body and precious 
Blood. 

After the consecration of the Precious Gifts, when the 
deacon approaches to receive Holy Communion from the 
hands of the priest, he says: “ Behold I approach to 
Christ, our Immortal King and God. Give me, Sir, the 
precious and holy Body of our Lord God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of my sins and for ever- 


lasting life.” 

And so from day to day, as they did through many 
centuries, the Faithful of the Eastern Church, either in 
communion with the center of Catholic Christendom or 
outside of it, testify most eloquently to the recent pro- 
nouncement of the Holy See on the matter of the Feast 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ the King. 

The liturgical apprehension of the Oriental mind and 
heart, as may be seen from the above-given numerous 
quotations, is very close to the Western Catholic and on 
the subject treated herein practically identical; and still 
these minds and hearts are living apart for almost nine 


centuries. 
Perhaps we do not will the reunion as powerfully as 
it is necessary for it to be willed, and for that reason the 


reunion does not come about. 


THE TRYST 


Oh, take me back to Lionnay— 

What though the Bridal Wreath has shed 
Its crystal sheaves upon your bed, 

And from the eaves the nest is gone, 

And mellow-weed and moss have sprung 
Upon the bricks we walked upon. 


Oh, take me back to Lionnay— 

What though the blind old windows stare 
On the forgotten gardens, where 
Nothing of what there was remains. 

The faithful turtle dove complains 

Among the willow’s fringing rains. 


Oh, take me back to Lionnay— 

How wonderful is memory’s power! 
More poignant than the living hour 
Though that were burning life, and this 
Is but a heavenly ghostliness, 

A sigh, a shadow and a kiss. 


Marie VAN Vorst. 
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Diversion for the Week-end 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


URING a period varying from one to two hours 
D before a lecture or a sermon, there develops a state 

of being that might be called amnesia prelec- 
turitica. Externally, the eye seems bright and observant, 
the action of arms and legs, both walking and climbing 
into conveyances like trains and cars, is well coordinated, 
and all else would appear to be normal. The amnesia 
works inwardly : that is, it creates a mechanistic normality 
on the surface by which the ordinary processes of behavior 
and locomotion are gone through; but the senses do not 
record sensations for immediate recognition. 

The traffic in the mind is too crowded for that. Varied 
thoughts, from the Rolls-Royce variety and quality down 
to that of the Ford, come plunging into the mind from 
every direction. They all demand to find a parking place, 
whence they may be paraded forth at some point in the lec- 
ture-to-be. And the mind, acting like a traffic cop, must 
herd or scatter these thoughts into various channels. In 
other words, the lecturer whom I know best has so much 
difficulty deciding what he need not say in the lecture 
that he is usually afflicted with amnesia prelecturitica. 

In such a state, one Sunday afternoon, I waited on the 
subway platform for the express train to Brooklyn where 
I had the honor of speaking. The traffic in my mind was 
so heavy at the time, that I had no cognizance of the 
traffic or the sights about me. Despite that, I arrived at 
my destination and delivered the address. On this, a 
charitable silence may be observed. 

There was no special point to the fact, just a co- 
incidence, that after the lecture, the orchestra played 
selections from Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt Suite.” This suite 
has been a favorite with me ever since it first dashed me 
into deepest sorrow and dejection the very first time | 
heard it, years and years ago. Its uncontrollable sorrow, 
its minor wails and lamentations, remind me of all the 
death beds at wich I have ever sat silent. Were the tear 
ducts not atrophied, it would send the watery pearls cours- 
ing down my cheeks. As the orchestra played, this Sun- 
day afternoon, I grew as melancholy as the poignant notes 
of the violins. When they recited the sad story of “Asa’s 
Death,” I was luxuriating in an unutterable sadness. 

One note stung me to life. It brought a picture before 
me, a picture that my slave memory had recorded, it must 
have been at the subway station, on my way to the lecture. 
I suddenly remembered that, mechanistically, I had stood 
before the news stand as I waited for the train. I re- 
membered also. among that display of newspapers and 
magazines, that I had read a headline on one of the papers. 
The remembrance of that headline, in black blocks of type 
on pink paper, leaped out of the void of the memory at 
the voice of a violin bewailing Asa’s death. It was as if 


a dagger, thrown an hour or two before, had just landed 

in the heart of its target. 

Drunken Fury Kills Wife.” 
As soon as it could be done with politeness, I escaped 


The headline ran: “Man in 


from the hall and the audience. I was curious to know 
the name of the man and his wife. If it were the right 
name, I would have a busy evening before me. And so, 
with due, though brief, thanks to the kindly people who 
thought the lecture was wonderful, I hurried off to the 
nearest news stand. There was the pink, Sunday after- 
noon, tabloid. And there, too, was the black print. 
Feverishly, I seized the paper and ran my eye down the 
column of news. 

Perhaps it should be explained that I have some friends 
named Keawell. Mrs. Keawell had an obsession that she 
would be murdered by Mr. Keawell some Sunday after- 
noon. He indicated as much to her. Several times he 
had assured her that she would be shot, or strangled, or 
thrown out of the window. And then, at other times, 
he had told her that she would never be killed by him. The 
denials and reassurances were usually scattered over the 
week from Monday evening to Friday evening. But the 
threats were made on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Every month or two, shortly after noon on a Saturday, 
Mr. Keawell would unlock the door to the apartment 
where he and Mrs. Keawell dwelt. He would proceed 
immediately to his own room and would carefully deposit 
a brown-papered bundle on the bed. He would remove 
his collar and tie, would wash his hands and face most 
carefully, never speaking a word to his wife, would throw 
on his bathrobe and change to his bedroom slippers, and 
would then unwrap the bundle. Mr. Keawell was pre- 
pared to begin to get drunk. 

It appeared that Mr. Keawell’s alcohol and his wife 
were utterly incompatible. Without liquor in him, he 
professed to love her. But over certain week-ends, he 
loved liquor more. Like all jealous rivals, liquor tended 
to estrange him from his wife. The more he took, the 
more he hated her. Alcohol suggested to him that he 
show his hate by beating her, by blows and pushes, by 
threats to murder her in a dozen varied ways. She had 
once, when terrorized, threatened to call the police. Liquor 
always reminded him of that. As a result, he extended 
his threats so as to include cordons of policemen. He 
would break every bone in their bodies if they attempted 
to force their way into his apartment. He suspected that 
they might come at any moment, but he was ready for 
them. His wife and all policemen were to be murdered ; 
that was a certain determination. 

Why Mrs. Keawell should remain in the apartment over 
these Saturdays and Sundays is part of that large question 
of the mystery of woman. Another woman would have 
gone away and left him during these dreadful, dangerous 
week-ends. That is true. But still another woman would 
never desert him, no matter what happened; she would 
feel that she was needed more at these times. Mrs. Kea- 
well was like this other woman. 

From the time that he arrived with the brown parcel 
under his arm, she left the apartment only twice. The 
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first time would be for a hurried visit to the confessional 
on Saturday afternoon; the second would be early on 
Sunday morning to hear Mass. For the rest of the week- 
end, she would sit quietly and await execution. After- 
wards, during the week, she would describe the horror 
and the ghastliness of the experience, she would ask ad- 
vice and even promise to follow it. But she never once 
failed to remain within easy access of Mr. Keawell so 
that he could shoot, stab or strangle her, as his mood might 
dictate. 

On this Sunday afternoon, then, it was quite possibile 
that Mr. Keawell was twenty-four hours advanced in his 
drinking. It was not impossible that Mrs. Keawell had 
received the eternal reward of her devoted life. These 
were the thoughts that made me hurry from the lecture 
and verify the details of that headline. But to return; I 
read the story in the paper, and the name of the man who 
killed his wife in a drunken frenzy was not Keawell. It 
was some other name. 

That discovery filled me with as much joy as a brilliant 
sunset after a nerve-wracking day’s work. Keawell had 
not yet, according to the papers, murdered Mrs. Keawell. 
That was consoling ; and yet, the instance recorded in the 
paper might be adduced as a proof that he might some day 
do the job. 

Not only, as I learned later, did Mr. Keawell not kill 
Mrs. Keawell that Sunday afternoon, but he had remained 
respectably sober over that week-end. He read the ac- 
count of the murder that had actually been committed and 
he deplored it. With vehement protestations he called the 
killer a brute. Mrs. Keawell reminded him that, in his 
liquor, he threatened to treat her thus shamefully. He 
assured her that there was no fear, no matter what he 
used to say. Mrs. Keawell lovingly reassured him that she 
knew he would never murder her. 

It was the following Sunday afternoon that the ’phone 
jangled. A frantic voice came over the wire. It was Mrs. 
Keawell. Her tone was low, as if she feared to be over- 
heard. The words were jumbled together incoherently. 
It seemed that Mr. Keawell was drinking again. He was 
threatening to end everything. But the most terrifying 
part of it was that he had kept the newspaper account of 
the Sunday before. He had made her read it a dozen 
times, he had pointed out the picture of the woman who 
had been murdered by her husband, he was swearing that 
the man was right and that he intended to choke her to 
death. She thought that he was worse than he had ever 
been before. And she asked me to pray for her. 

As I put the receiver on the hook, it occurred to me 
that Mr. Keawell was not only a brute, but that he was 
also a coward. He was more than that, too, since he 
seemed to enjoy the terror that he excited. He was not a 
murderer. Any man who would preserve a newspaper ac- 
count for a full week, who would then use it as a grimy 
proof of his intention to do likewise, that man was a 

Mr. Keawell, in my opinion, was a white-livered 
Even in his cups he was not a killer. 


poseur. 
bully. 


During the next hour I did not pray, as Mrs. Keawell 
had implored me to do. I went to the Keawell apartment. 
Mr. Keawell himself, in bathrobe and bedroom slippers, 
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opened the door for the policeman and myself. He held 
an empty quart bottle in his hand. The policeman and 
I strode right in on him. Through sheer weakness he 
dropped the bottle on the carpet. He shivered in his red 
and blue bathrobe, he stammered in drunken incoherence, 
and fell limply into an armchair. The policeman pushed 
his head back roughly, and Mr. Keawell looked up with 
frightened eyes. In a thick brogue that gave force and 
dignity to his Gaelic genius for invective, the policeman 
told Mr. Keawell all that was to be said on the matter. 

When the policeman and I were ready to say our fare- 
wells, Mr. Keawell was sober enough to understand that 
he had better not shoot, stab, choke, hurl out of the win- 
dow, poison or do anything else to his wife. Mrs. Kea- 
well, at the time, was stroking his hair and petting him. 
She did not seem to welcome our intrusion into the apart- 
ment. 


A Dark-Skinned Brother 
Mary Gorpon 


O keep pace with the giant strides of this age one 

must own, or, if not own, work for someone who 
does own an airplane. Then and only then can one hope 
to keep up with the questions and the problems of today. 
Take this story I discovered in the churches where we 
“white folk” say our prayers. 

Funny old world, eh, what? 

Sent to St. Louis to interview four men and two women 
whom a newspaper deemed worthy of space, I attendéd, 
daily, the St. Francis Xavier (College) Church. 

This magnificent old edifice is connected with St. Louis. 
University. An entire issue of this magazine might be 
concisely edited in regard to the activities going on around 
the corner of Grand and Lindell, and Grand and Pine; 
one issue would leave the subject far from exhausted. 

But it is not the college church nor the university in 
St. Louis that I want to put before you. It is a man; a 
man with dark skin, that I met in work for the paper. 

In the center of an immense sanctuary in this huge, old 
college church is a high altar flanked on both sides with 
two smaller altars. This admits of five priests saying 
Mass at one and the same time. 

Strangers—daily the college church welcomes many of 
disparate belief—cannot fail to be profoundly moved ;. 
reverentially impressed, if they be of the number accus- 
tomed to altars where one, two or three Masses are cele- 
brated each morning. 

At the college church one can, if one will but leave one’s. 
warm soft bed (doubly alluring at rising time) assist at 
thirty or more Masses at the beginning of each new day. 

And you’d be surprised to know how many there are 
who do this very thing! (“I love them that love me: 
And they that in the morning early watch for me, shall 
find me.”—Prov. viii, 17.) 

It is a story all in itself to arrive at five-fifteen of a 
cold winter morning, kneel halfway down the aisle in the 
warm church and watch the Story of Stories as it slowly 
and majestically continues to unfold upon those five altars. 
from that early hour until eight-thirty or nine o’clock. 
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The crowds change with the hours. The early Masses 
—I speak of week-days now—draw many mailmen, po- 
licemen, common laborers; dinner buckets, lunch pack- 
ages are in every seat; men and women are in the plainest 
of clothes. And for ardent devotion these men and women 
who start work before many of us even think of that hour 
as coupled with the day, can teach the rest of us how to 
love God; how to prove practically our love for Him. 

“But this dark-skinned brother of ours? You do 
wander so far afield.”’ 

From the seat I had been assigned every altar was 
plainly visible. 

In the pew ahead sat our dark-skinned brother. I did 
not know he was not of our race and would not have ever 
known it, but it came to pass that he was one of the four 
men to be interviewed. Then it was he who mentioned 
religion, not I. And it was his very nice wife who men- 
tioned having seen me in church. 

This dark-skinned brother of ours is nationally known. 
But it is as a Catholic I write about him here. His re- 
ligion, except as it influenced his manner of living, had 
nothing whatever to do with his work that had put him 
in the class picked for write-ups for newspapers. 

As a Catholic this man was at Mass every morning at 
five-thirty. A tall, khaki-clad figure, with close-cropped 
head, grave, courteous military bearing and an intensity 
of interest in what was taking place on the altars, this 
dark-skinned brother of ours in no way differed from the 
other worshipers in those early morning hours. 

A daily communicant, he left the church promptly at 
seven-thirty. Each evening, homeward bound, he spent 
fifteen minutes with his guest of the earlier hours before 
returning to his cozy home where his wife and two babies 
awaited him. And the amount of work he did with and 
for his own people staggers the average men or women 
who hold down positions or are in business for themselves. 

What was more instantly noticeable than anything else 
about him were his lean brown hands that in all truth had 
toiled long hours for his country and his God. 

He had gone into the World War a private. He came 
home a captain. But not from him was this information 
secured. No word of his on that subject; on any subject 
that brought himself into the limelight. Once allow him 
to get started on sodalities for men and young men, and 
boys, and then just try and stop him! The ordinary ad- 
mittedly rude trick of shoving back one’s cuff to peek at 
the little, old wrist watch did not even register. It was his 
tabernacle King he was interested in; most terribly inter- 
ested in; to watch him and to listen to him talk wrote 
upon one’s mind and heart the words of God, Himself: 
“T have come to cast fire upon earth. And what will I 
but that it be kindled?” 

In the hallway of the college church one morning I met 
a slim and bent woman who was also of the dark-skinned 
race. She stood in a far corner until the younger crowd 


streamed out on the way to breakfast and their respective 
duties. 

I had now acquired a smiling acquaintance with most of 
the women and girl members of the college church. I 
smiled at this nice woman; then offered my arm down 
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the well-cleaned steps, across the crowded, rainswept. 
slippery crossing. Woman-like we talked. And truth 
compels me to put down that I had to do most of the 
talking. That is one thing that every truthful white per- 
son will agree upon ; our dark-skinned brothers and sisters 
may attend our churches but they do not and they will 
not be the first, ever, to engage in greeting of any kind. 

This woman worked out by the day, cleaning. Her 
husband was dead. She had two living children, both 
married. Three of her sons had gone to France and their 
bodies are under three white crosses over there. It was 
our dark-skinned brother that I write of who secured her 
the two places that kept her engaged for five days each 
week at “ work a woman of my age can do,” she confided. 
And then in a burst of confidence she rattled off a list of 
names of other of her people for whom he had also ob- 
tained work. 

“Does he receive pay for this work? I mean, does he 
conduct an employment bureau on the side?” I made the 
mistake of asking, and regretted it ere the question was 
finished. 

The look of scornful resignation she tried honestly to 
conceal carried its own message. With that innate cour- 
tesy that is one of the many fine traits of her people she 
told me in the kindest and most apologetic way imaginable 
that our dark-skinned brother did all such tasks, (sitting 
up with the sick, holding a weekly catechism class which 
embraced teaching, reading and writing, for some of the 
older members, and securing work for so many of his 
people) simply and solely for the love of God. 

Authenticity is supposed to be one of the hallmarks of 
newspaper work. I quietly looked into a few of the cases 
this nice woman mentioned; all women and girls whom 
this grave, quiet, courteous, honest dark-skinned brother 
of ours, who was so happily married, had aided. And 
through these women I heard of the numberless men and 
boys of his race he had aided in the same gratifying way. 

“Why?” you ask. “And please tell us quite frankly 
how does one feel when one knows one is kneeling in the 
next pew, or as a few times happened, in the same pew 
with a dark-skinned brother or sister?” 

If there is any idea that the dark-skinned people are 
consumed with the desire to become acquainted with the 
white folk, that idea is all in the mind of the white folk 
and is a great fallacy. 


FOREDAY 


The rose-hour hides behind the ebon hills. 

The village sleeps as nocturns of the sea 

Drip slumber notes upon the listening ears 

Of darkened houses. Fisher folk in dreams 

Stir in their beds at sound of weather winds 

Or ghosts of rocks that suddenly appear 

Out of the deep. And yet the sea is calm. 

The bats are drawn to lanterns on a mast, 

The shoulder of a musk-rat softly tears 

The surface of the water, in its wake, 

A broken mirror that shall mend itself. 

The rose-hour hides in hills, compassionate 

And quiet lest too soon, it frown the sleep 

Of those that need the long night on their eyes. 
Joun Lee Hiccrns. 
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AST Thursday I received a letter from a friend 
L who earned her degree a quarter of a century ago, 
when said document was the reward of earnest 
application. She was not a highly specialized product 
such as June, 1929, feted in our colleges throughout the 
land. By no means. This woman, who recently glad- 
dened me with a letter, acquired a general education. She 
could read, write, spell (she is a reliable orthographist to 
this day) and she had a fair knowledge of mathematics 
long before she progressed to the four-year college course. 
This allusion to the elementaries may seem incongru- 
ous. But the fact is, I know quite a few present-day col- 
lege men and women who cannot spell, who do not read 
intelligently, and who cramp their fingers fearfully over 
a simple mathematical problem. I have never liked 
whisperers, but for once, sotto voce, I shall tell you I 
have heard many of them have small conception of what 
a writer of a letter should express. I personally believe 
that successful business men and women write well from 
the trade angle. But here we leave art and enter com- 
merce. Skilled business writing draws fat dividends. 

Once classified as an art, limited recognition of social 
correspondence in late years has caused letter-writing 
practically to fall into desuetude. When it flowered, an- 
ciently, it had its established place in belHes-lettres. In 
present-day parlance, if mentioned at all, one gifted with 
epistolary talent might be designated “a wonderful cor- 
respondent.” This word correspondent relates specifi- 
cally to the graceful interchange of ideas, to the friendly 
expression of interest and goodwill; to the innocent re- 
porting of the happenings of daily life; to sympathetic 
messages to friends when their gay moments have been 
dispelled by sorrow or infringed upon by disappointment ; 
or, more happily, greetings supporting joy. Spontaneously 
one goes out to meet gladness. Only when decorated by 
Divinity does humanity rush forth to embrace pain that 
it may alleviate it. 

This friend who wrote me the other day was a school- 
mate of mine. Twenty-five years ago we were taught to 
inject our personality into the written word. Under the 
shelter of convent walls we had a period each week set 
apart for darning, another period of the same day allotted 
to writing to the folks at home. Well do I recall that our 
English teacher (God bless her for her sturdy cultiva- 
tion of our frivolous minds!) insisted that if we wrote 
to our people of having been commendably engaged in 
darning our stockings, we should say, for instance, we 
darned a pair of brown hose that morning, not a pair of 
hose. 

Some of us had misgivings as to the propriety of the 
given illustration. We were rigorously schooled to avoid 
hints. It bruised our etiquette sensibilities to convey to 
mother hearts the suggestion that since we were poking 
our toes through and getting runs in our brown stock- 
ings, obviously we were spending equal efforts in scuffing 
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The Foothills of Letter-Writing 


Mary E. 


McGILL 


‘our brown oxfords. To the childless worldly adult this 


may seem irrelevant. To a mother it is highly important ; 
at least, it was. It is rumored—though I presume it is 
gossip only—that modern mothers, with the exception of 
the occasional ones who are still engaged in bona fide 
motherhood, are not much concerned about vital moral 
issues, much less as to what pair of shoes or stockings 
their daughters don, just so they do not make too fre- 
quent demands for an additional supply. 

But as to this art of letter-writing. We were furnished 
with sundry illustrations. It is likely we were told if we 
went on a hike—though a quarter of a century ago we took 
long walks—that we should not state in our letters that 
we saw beautiful trees, that the road was dusty and we 
grew tired. Rather, we should tell that the highway was 
ankle deep in dust (it frequently was in those days), the 
foliage of the maples was dipped in orange or stained 
vermilion. We shouldn’t describe having seen a chip- 
munk, but rather say that the stripe of a chipmunk weaved 
through the bluegrass. The air was to be mentioned as 
bracing or feverish; certainly not that it was a hot day. 
We returned to the campus limp or chafing at restraint. 
In any event, we were oh, so happy! 

This pleasant finale brings to memory another feature 
in which we were coached. It was that if we were be- 
sieged with a temporary indisposition, we should not 
mention it. Carefully, Sister illustrated: A headache 
from over-eating would disappear with the dawn of an- 
other day; a slight sniffling would evaporate into normal 
aridity in twenty-four hours, if a salt-water douche were 
used, and so on; hence, why bother the home folks? With 
this idea I do not wholly coucur, for the reason that at 
the time of writing, our physical condition normally affects 
our viewpoints. It is possible by great effort, but not 
entirely human, especially in youth, to write a bubbling 


‘letter that stimulates its recipient into a like effervescence, 


when one is half-stifled by pain. Yes, it is possible but not 
probable. Would it not be more natural to post a cour- 
ageous note, promising a letter to follow after the lift- 
ing of the fog? Stoicism or Christian Science; or, honest 
acknowledgment, accompanied by a side-kick at the pain, 
a twisted smile? The latter would be my recommenda- 
tion. But each according to his view. 

There are two sound reasons for the stupid letters 
most people write nowadays, when they write at all. Tele- 
grams and long-distance telephones have so displaced 
correspondence that few are practised in self-expression. 


_The advertising slogan is: “ Don’t write. Telegraph.” 1 


use self-expression advisedly. There is a current nonsense 
prevailing with respect to “ S.E.” to which I should much 
dislike giving even a slight impetus. But it is delightful 
to open a letter which conveys the state of mind of a 
loved one, or a casual acquaintance, for that matter. I like 
to have a peep at the reactions of others. It is stimulating 
to hear how certain books, for instance, affect their 
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readers; to be favored with straightforward criticisms of 
plays and operas is interesting, and to be regaled with 
comments on issues of the day is a mental tonic, if one 
possesses sufficient independence—or should I say dis- 
cernment ?—to accept or discard. A serving of local 
humanities is likewise delightful, provided scandal is 
omitted. A friend who writes you as I have suggested 
sends you between the folded pages a part of herself. 
Giving of ideas is a wonderful thing when the power is 
wisely administered. 

No one but a backwoodsman gets a shock in our times 
when a messenger appears with a yellow envelope in 
hand. But telegrams were luxuries when I was a school- 
girl. Often they produced faintness, certainly perturbation, 
as they were delivered. A wire sang too quickly advices 
of critical illness, death notices, or adversity of one kind 
or another. Of course, we understood that telegrams were 
used daily in business, but they were not so prodigally 
in vogue commercially as now. No longer does it indicate 
affluence to twirl the key to a call box in a business office 
or phone in a message from home. It simply means that 
we will have to make speed or what we have in mind to 
do will be thrust aside by something else, perhaps not 
more important but importunate. And messenger boys for 
local purposes are as freely resorted to by people of small 
means as the obliging neighbor was used in a semi-modern 
period. Oh, not the Middle Ages, but some two decades 
ago! Telegrams—Long Distance Telephones.—Thus 
parents, husbands, sweethearts send their love messages 
and intimate family tidings. Nothing is secret. But letter- 
writing? Ignis fatuus. And if a social letter were ad- 
ventured, it would be typed. 

A capable secretary (executive, diplomat, editor, com- 
positor—a quadruped human as to talents) is indispens- 
able. Even ordinary stenographers, with brains as light 
as their powder puffs, are serviceable, in that they can 
hammer out a message and save the dictator just that 
much effort. 

There is a third reason for letter-writing lapses, not 
so pertinent as the two previously mentioned. It is the 
expensive fad of radioing birthday and other seasonal 
greetings. Perhaps it is not so bad to hear the dear 
voice, providing the static is kind. But a letter that one 
can clutch to the heart. . . Ah! I fear I reveal my years. 
Men, though brimful of magnificent sentiment—meaning 
deep feeling not sentimentality—never have been reputed 
clutchers of letters. And as to all the modern maidens— 
where, oh, where, I solicitously ask you, would they hide 
a letter of friendship, much less a love missive? 

It is trite to state that fashion is a cycle, as is life. 
Skirts recently so tight that each step was precarious, 
and cut so short that abbreviation constituted their main 
observability, are assuming a flare and there are sly ref- 
erences to hoops. . . . “ Clothes oft proclaim the man.” 
There may be preparations in the foothills on the other 
side of our particular cycle for a return to graceful social 
amenities and cordial written expressions. 

In the meantime, be it understood that I live in a glass 
house. As I recall the old moral, my hands slip from the 


ikeys of my typewriter... . 
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Fifty Catholic Professional Schools 
Paut L, Brake y, S. J. 


N response to a number of inquiries, a series of papers 
on the professional schools of our Catholic universities 
will be published shortly in this department. Coming 
from teachers as well as pupils, these inquiries disclose a 
real demand for professional and technical training under 
Catholic auspices, as well as a surprising ignorance of the 
facilities already at hand. I believe, therefore, that the 
subjoined list, which I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Francis 
M. Crowley, of the N. C. W. C., whose appointment to 
the School of Education at St. Louis University has been 
recently announced, will be of real service to prospective 
students and to those who direct them. 

The catalogue shows fifty professional schools. Five 
are for medicine, six for dentistry, nine for sociology, 
nine for engineering, and twenty-one for law. This indi- 
cates that we have made at least a fair beginning. The 
law schools, probably, are numerous enough, but there is 
a demand, which this mechanical age will deepen, for more 
schools of engineering. Where we are weakest is, re- 
grettably, in the field of medicine. 

Geographically, too, the distribution of the schools is 
not what we could wish. Every section of the country 
has at least one law school, but the South and West have 
as yet no school of sociology, while all the medical schools 
but one, and all the dental schools but two, are in the 
Middle West. Hasty multiplication of professional 
schools is certainly not to be encouraged, but this brief 
survey suffices to show that the foundation of Class A 
schools in medicine and engineering is a sore need. In 
the absence of financial resources for buildings and en- 
dowment, however, it is a need that cannot be met. 


ScHooits or Law 

Los Angeles. Loyola College. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

San Francisco. St. Ignatius College. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 

Santa Clara (Calif.) University of Santa Clara. 
the Society of Jesus. 

Washington, D. C. The Catholic University. 
Bishops of the United States. 

Georgetown University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
Chicago. DePaul University. Conducted by the Vincentian Fathers. 
Loyola University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
Notre Dame (Ind.) University of Notre Dame. Conducted by 

the Holy Cross Fathers. 
New Orleans. Loyola University. 


Conducted by 


Conducted by the 


Conducted by the Society of 


Jesus. 
Boston. Boston College. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
Detroit. University of Detroit. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
St. Paul. College of St. Thomas. Conducted by the Holy Cross 
Fathers. 
St. Louis. St. Louis University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 


Omaha. Creighton University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

Brooklyn. St. John’s College. Conducted by the Vincentian Fathers. 

New York. Fordham University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 

Cincinnati. St. Xavier College. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

Dayton (O.) University of Dayton. Conducted by the Society of 
Mary. 
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Pittsburgh. Duquesne University. Conducted by the Holy Ghost 
Fathers. 


Spokane. Gonzaga University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
Milwaukee. Marquette University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 


ScHOOLS OF MEDICINE 
Washington, D. C. Georgetown University. 
Society of Jesus. 


Conducted by the 


Chicago. Loyola University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

St. Louis. St. Louis University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 

Omaha. Creighton University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

Milwaukee. Marquette University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 


ScHoots oF DENTISTRY 
Washington, D. C. Georgetown University. Conducted by the 


Society of Jesus. 


Chicago. Loyola University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

New Orleans. Loyola University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 

St. Louis. St. Louis University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 

Omaha. Creighton University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

Milwaukee. Marquette University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 


ScHOOoLs oF ENGINEERING 

Santa Clara. University of Santa Clara. Conducted by the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 

Washington. The Catholic University. Conducted by the Bishops 
of the United States. 

Notre Dame. University of Notre Dame. Conducted by the Holy 
Cross Fathers. 

Detroit. University of Detroit. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 

New York. Manhattan College. Conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. 

Dayton. University of Dayton. Conducted by the Society of Mary. 

Villanova (Pa.) Villanova College. Conducted by the Augustinian 
Fathers, 

Austin (Tex.) St. Edward’s University. Conducted by the Holy 
Cross Fathers. 

Milwaukee. Marquette University. Conducted by the Society of 
Jesus. 

ScHooLs oF SocroLocy 

Washington. The Catholic University (department). 
The National School of Social Service for Women. 
Chicago. Loyola University. Conducted by the Society of Jesus. 
Notre Dame. University of Notre Dame (department). Conducted 
by the Holy Cross Fathers. 

Atchison (Kans.) St. Benedict’s College (department). 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 

St. Louis. St. Louis University (department). Conducted by the 
Society of Jesus. 

New York. Fordham University. Conducted by the Society of 


Con- 


Jesus. 

Cincinnati. St. Xavier College (department). Conducted by the 
Society of Jesus. 

Milwaukee. Marquette University (department). Conducted by 


the Society of Jesus. 


The part that should be taken by high-grade professional 
schools in the education of our young people, has been 
discussed so often in these pages that repetition might 
seem unnecessary. But it is not unnecessary, since those 
who scoff at the idea of “ Catholic medicine” or “ Catho- 
lic law,” are found even among Catholics. 

The cheap witticism serves their immediate purpose, but 
leaves the facts untouched and unshorn of their peril. 
Man is a machine or a brute, according to one’s varying 


philosophy, or a creature of the State, or a mere cog in 
the vast mechanism of society. Again, he may be an 
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image of God, a rational creature, with a will that is free, 
and a destiny that reaches into eternity. 

To know in what degree “ Catholic law” is necessary, 
we need but look to the schools of law whose influence, 
extending over a hundred years, has well nigh destroyed 
in this country the doctrine of the first paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence. For it, they have substi- 
tuted a mongrel Hegelianism which makes the citizen 
little better than a pawn in the game of politics and which, 
logically, rejects the proposition that the individual has 
any rights whatever. The need for “Catholic law” is 
further discerned in the replacement of objective ethical 
and moral standards by purely subjective norms which, 
in practice, mean that anything is licit which is not ex- 
plicitly banned by statute. 

In the field of science, particularly of medicine, the same 
standards have been whistled down the wind. To tamper 
with the law of nature, so that life shall not be, and with 
the law of life, to destroy it, are held to be entirely right 
and proper. The schools of social science supply a phil- 
osophy to support conclusions, with reference to man and 
the State, which are incompatible with the philosophy upon 
which alone a sane and stable society must be built. But 
the list of moral and social evils need not be here extended. 

It will not suffice to strive to protect our young people, 
by means of clubs and religious groups, against the ut- 
terly immoral principles and practices, taught and sanc- 
tioned by the secularized university. They must have the 
protection of a philosophy which tells man what he is, and 
man what God is, and which emphasizes the obligations 
consequent upon these facts. They can be so taught only 
in the schools which uphold Catholic ideals, 

Our devotion to secular education has issued in a nation 
in which Christianity is a minority religion, and whose 
people are the least law-abiding of all peoples. It is not 
a pleasant picture. As a forecast of the future, it is 


alarming. 
Sociology 


Misleading Food Inspection 
ALFRED W. McCann 


RACTICALLY every first-class city in the United 
States has adopted compulsory pasteurization ordi- 
nances requiring that all fluid milk entering the city limits 
shall be subjected to a temperature of 145 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, maintained for thirty minutes. This temperature 
destroys many pathogenic organisms, including those re- 
sponsible for bovine tuberculosis, typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, septic sore throat, cholera infantum, etc. 
However diseased the cow, her milk is made theoreti- 


cally safe by pasteurization. Yet milk from herds that 
would be condemned if compelled to submit to the tuber- 


culin test, while it may not be shipped into New York 
City in the fluid state without pasteurization, may be 
legally converted into solid form in the shape of pot 
cheese, butter, or other dairy products, and no effort is 
made to interfere with its consumption. As long ago as 
the Great War the Government insisted on pasteurized 
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butter in its specifications for supplies for the navy. At 
that "time there was only one large block of pasteurized 
butter in the United States. I had been personally instru- 
mental in its development for a local dairy company. The 
quantity was running about 100,000 pounds weekly. The 
Washington authorities learned that it really was pasteur- 
ized and, accordingly, requisitioned it. Yet from that 
day to this, although the feasibility and practicability of 
butter pasteurization have been fully demonstrated, the 
officials have declined to make butter pasteurization com- 
pulsory, allowing the individual butter maker to determine 
for himself what he shall or shall not do. 

Gradually the number of creameries and centralizing 
plants manufacturing pasteurized butter has increased, but 
during the interim, notwithstanding the zeal of the public 
health officials for pasteurized milk, they have permitted 
raw butter to flourish uncontrolled. Hence we have the 
spectacle of a child with a glass of pasteurized milk in 
one hand, and in the other a slice of chemically bleached 
white flour bread, spread with raw, and possibly infected, 
butter. 

The Government authorities boast that to prevent the 
American consumer from buying something which, while 
not necessarily unwholesome, has decidedly bad qualities 
from an esthetic standpoint, they have become exceedingly 
active. “ Thus tomato catsup of a perfectly presentable 
appearance may be prepared from partly decomposed 
tomatoes; but who would want knowingly to eat such a 
product? The administration, by its inspection of manu- 
facturing plants and more specifically, by its analyses of 
products shipped in commerce, sees that no one is put 
to that necessity.” 

It is difficult to understand just what “ that necessity ” 
means. But there is certainly nothing very esthetic in the 
contemplation of the farmer’s diseased animals exempt 
from Government interference when dressed for food 
purposes and shipped in interstate commerce. 

Under Government, State and municipal inspection the 
consumer is protected adequately on one point only. The 
law is efficiently enforced on the subject of net weight. 
The container may be as large or as small as the manu- 
facturer desires, but it must honestly declare the weight. 

The use of chemical preservatives, synthetic flavors, 
compounds padded and extended with inferior fillers, or- 
namental colors commonly used to suggest the presence 
of ingredients which may not be present at all, are now 
regarded as minor abuses to which, officially, little at- 
tention is given. Egg yellow is used to suggest the egg 
richness of a cake, not sufficiently familiar with eggs to 
breed contempt. Butter color is employed legally by 
butter makers to suggest artificially the natural color which 
butter churned in June is popularly believed to possess. 
On the other hand the Government will not permit the 
oleomargarine manufacturer to color his product artifi- 
cially in imitation of the artificial color poured into the 
churn. 

The questions, “ What is being done?” “ What can be 
done?” and “ What should be done?” in protecting the 
nation’s food supply are deeply entangled in the meshes of 
political and commercial controversy. 
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Food officials seem to fear that if they were to enforce 
the law, or if they were to advocate the passage of new 
laws, they would create a milk famine, a butter famine, a 
poultry famine, a meat famine, and many other kinds of 
famine. They assert that they do not dare bring certain 
issues to the front, because they would not be able to 
justify their contentions to the satisfaction of a judge and 
jury against “an opposed array of expert talent” usually 
occupying university professorships, and summoned to 
court to argue that the foods they are called upon to de- 
fend are not actually deleterious to human health. 

In numerous instances the Federal Government has 
avoided definitions which would not be pleasing to some 
particular food industry. In consequence no Federal 
official can take action against various forms of fraud 
occupying a privileged status outside the zone occupied by 
standards. For instance, the Definitions and Standards 
for Food Products signed by Secretary of Agriculture 
D. F. Houston, Washington, May 14, 1919, defined graham 
flour as unbolted wheat meal. Common sense would thus 
indicate that graham flour is 100 per cent whole-wheat 
flour, unbolted. But, there is no similar definition cover- 
ing graham bread or whole-wheat bread. In consequence, 
all sorts of bakeries, from the little one on the corner to 
the big corporation, ignore the definition of graham flour, 
and offer to the public all sorts of loaves of bread, con- 
taining all sorts of nondescript mixtures, including chemi- 
cally bleached low-grade white flour, so-called “ entire” 
(partially bolted) wheat flour, so-called graham flour 
(containing any arbitrary mixture of bran, middlings, 
red dog, etc.). In many communities the consumer be- 
lieves that “ graham” means unbolted whole wheat, and 
the mixed loaf which is sold either as graham or whole 
wheat is accepted unquestioningly. 

Under Food Inspection Decision 188, dated January 
19, 1923, white-bread dough may contain any type of 
chemically bleached white flour which has passed through 
an oxidizing influence such as chlorine, nitrogen peroxide, 
nitrosyl chloride, etc. Furthermore, “ enzyme activators ” 
and “ yeast foods ” in the form of ammonium and calcium 
salts, which actually do promote the growth of the yeast 
cell in the dough, are combined with potassium iodate and 
potassium persulphate, and similar oxidizing agents, the 
function of which is unquestionably to bleach the bread 
to a whiter degree of whiteness during baking. 

In the manufacture of numerous cereal foods and break- 
fast foods, sifting, bolting, scouring and degerminating 
processes are commonly employed. An intense heat some- 
times exceeding 500 degrees Fahrenheit is frequently ap- 
plied. Valuable minerals such as iron, manganese, cal- 
cium, etc., are removed and lost. Vitamins are destroyed. 
Yet the advertising copy of many of these denatured 
foods is so designed as to create in the consumer mind an 
impression of physiological virtues which are wholly de- 
pendent upon the presence of the very substances that 
have been discarded. 

Breakfast foods which do not dare make the claim on 
the label of the package that they are whole-grain foods, 
retaining all the biologic properties of the original grain, 
do make such declarations in their advertising. This not 
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only renders a disservice to public health but is also un- 
fair to manufacturers who consciously and deliberately 
attempt to retain the physiological factors which so many 
of their competitors reject while, at the same time, inform- 
ing the public, through paid advertisements, that these 
virtues are present. 

In my own laboratories, I have carried on feeding ex- 
periments with thousands of animals, and have conclu- 
sively demonstrated that scores of foods upon which un- 
suspecting mothers rely for the nutrition of their children 
are so lacking in health-giving properties that the experi- 
mental animals receiving them begin at once to suffer a 
decline of health. 

I have proved, as have hundreds of others, that these 
same animals, if not permitted to go too far, may be 
restored to their normal rate of growth, and eventually 
to normal health, by substituting undenatured foods for 
the denatured foods. This establishes the fact that, how- 
ever enthusiastic the advertising, something very vital is 
taken out of the diet of the child, though in the meantime 
the advertiser scrupulously avoids any suggestion of this 
important fact. 

The Better Business Bureau is not alone in its failure to 
give attention to this form of food advertising. Health 
officials themselves have failed to heed the truth or to 
act upon it. Popular reliance upon food inspection has 
become little short of a national superstition. Only educa- 
tion of the masses to the truth will ever correct the abuses, 
the importance of which is all too frequently minimized in 
high places, where zeal may not be expected to trespass 
“rashly”’ upon forbidden ground. 


With Scrip and Staff 


‘ O much is made of the spread of divorce as a “ mod- 
ern ” and “ liberal ” tendency, that people come to look 
upon it as a necessary evil, as a sort of distinctive mark of 
the times. Yet there are certain well-defined currents set- 
ting the other way. 

Figures, for instance, quoted from Dr. Froberger, a 
contemporary statistical student of this subject, by the 
French National Catholic Federation (Revue Officielle, 
January, 1930), show some interesting decreases. 

Japan, which, in 1913, had 112.8 divorces for every 100,000 in- 
habitants, shows only 82.8, in the same proportion, for 1925. This 
is a notable decrease. Even in France, ever since the peak of the 
divorce movement in 1921, with its 32,557 divorces, the curve, in 
the main, is downward: 1922, 27,684; 1923, 23,599; 1924, 21,033; 
1925, 20,002; 1926, 20,006; 1927, 18,478; 1928, 18,822. There is no 
proof, therefore, that propaganda against divorce is necessarily 
without effect. 

Precisely such an effect, according to the interview of 
the N. C. W. C. News Service correspondent, on Febru- 
ary 7, with Sefior Jose Lopez del Castillo, technical ad- 
viser to the Philippines Independence Commission, will be 
the result of the First National Eucharistic Congress re- 
cently held in the Philippines. Sefior del Castillo predicted 
for the Islands the “ raising of the standard of morality ” 
as a result of the congress, and a stronger opposition to 
moves to relax the present “ admirable divorce law now in 
force there. . . . Under our divorce law,” said Sefior dei 
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Castillo, “no subsequent marriage can be contracted by 
either husband or wife unless the other party serves a term 
in prison. The sentence for adultery in the Philippines is 
several years.” 





UT closer to the heart of the question than these iso- 

lated instances is the development that is taking place 

in the idea of liberalism itself. For, as liberalism becomes 

more modern, more in accordance with the best and most 

constructive tendencies of our times, it becomes less and 
less compatible with divorce. 

Divorce propaganda began when “liberalism” meant 
exaggerated individualism. Today, the tendency has swung 
in the other direction, away from exaggerated individual- 
ism—blamed for much of the miseries of our industria? 
crises—to ever-increasing solidarity. 

Hence the movements that tend to greater solidarity 
have their repercussion on the question of divorce. Divorce 
is predicated on the individual’s private interests, not the 
interests of society. Divorce disregards the smallest unit 
of society, the base of society, the family. But not only 
the family is affected. Other families suffer. The group 
and neighborhood suffer. The municipality and the State 
bear the burden of disrupted families. The individual’s 
satisfaction clogs the juvenile courts and the reformatory. 
And, in the end, the exaggerated individualism of divorce 
throws a monkey-wrench into the solidarity of nations. 





ENCE it is that those jurists and statesrnen, who, in 

response to modern (genuinely) “liberal” ideas, 

are now meeting under the auspices of the League of Na- 

tions to try to bring greater legal harmony into the com- 

munity of nations, are confronted with the problem of 
divorce. 

When the Governing Body of the International Insti- 
tute of Private Law met for its third session in Rome, 
December 17 and 18 of last year, France was represented 
by H. Capitant, professor of civil law in the Paris Faculty 
of Law. The official report states: “ In his opening speech 
the Chairman paid a tribute to the memory of the late M. 
Ambroise Colin (France).” 

M. Colin, however, late counselor at the Court of Cas- 
sation, and M. Capitant have made a name as two of the 
most modern exponents of legal philosophy in France. 
Nor have they any Catholic allegiance. Their ideas are 
based on purely secular philosophy. Their doctrines, his- 
torically, are the successors of the doctrines of those indi- 
vidualistic Liberals who engendered the French divorce 
laws of 1884. Yet they consider it an absurdity, in view 
of modern jurisprudence, to look upon the marriage con- 
tract as something that can be rescinded like an ordinary 
agreement. In their “ Elementary Course of French Civil 
Law,” Colin and Capitant state (Vol. i, pp. 202-203, 
quoted by Henry Reverdy. Italics mine) : 

There is something remarkable about this exceptional character 
of marriage looked upon as contract. True, the divorce partisans 
do not seem to see it; especially the extremists among them, who 
want divorce to be facilitated to such an extent that either party 
can repudiate the contract simply at the will of either party or on 
the plea of “incompatibility.” Marriage, then, would be subject to 
greater fragility and instability than even ordinary contracts. The 
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fact is, that the civil lawgiver has the perfect right to impose in- 
dissoluble marriage, if this rule seems to him required by the inter- 
ests of the State. There are other countries than ours where the 
law, like our own Code, looks on marriage as a civil contract, yet 
divorce is not admitted. .. . 

No one can gainsay that the honor and the moral dignity of the 
union of the two sexes in marriage is founded on the idea of its 
perpetuity. The system of indissolubility, under which Christianity 
has functioned for centuries, looks to us like a victory for civiliza- 
tion. Only a narrow-minded man would be led to oppose it on the 
mere ground that this system was formerly demanded, later made 
obligatory, by the Catholic Church. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that home stability makes for the 
best conditions for the education of the children. But this, of all 
the purposes of marriage, is the one to which the lawgiver should 
give the greatest care. It has been rightly said: “ Marriage founds 
the family, divorce destroys it.” 


The extent to which the new spirit, the social rather 
than the sentimental viewpoint, has crept into modern 
French jurisprudence is shown also by another professor 
in the Paris Faculty of Law, Achille Mestre: 


The question of divorce should not be treated from the stand- 
point merely of the individual, but from the social point of view. 
Individually, unhappy couples arouse our sympathy and our pity. 
They claim our sorrow and our efforts to better their lot. But it 
would be absurd, under the pretext of aiding them, to put in jeop- 
ardy the stability of every household. In accordance with the ad- 
mirable word of Auguste Comte, “ the possibility of change is itself 
a provocation,” the including of divorce in our laws gives a means 
of escape not only to unhappy couples but even to those who are 
tolerably happy, but who otherwise would find a way to put up with 
their condition. Divorce, therefore, reacts not only on the unhappy 
homes which it dissolves, but on the tolerably happy ones which it 
disorganizes, and even 6n the fortunate homes whose stability it 
weakens. . . . Divorce profoundly alters the traditional concept of 
the family which, in turn, is the basis of society. It disregards the 
sanctity of marriage. Divorce must be destroyed. 


Thus the disciple of Comte. 





UT it is precisely in the field of international law that 

the conflict between the best element in modern “ lib- 

eral ” ideas and the individualism of divorce is making it- 
self felt. Chief on the agenda of the Commission for the 
Codification of International Law now sitting in Geneva, 
is the question of the international status of woman. Is 
the woman who is divorced—and thereby legally “ unmar- 
ried "—in Paris, married in Germany? “ Strange immor- 
ality, astonishing confusion,” exclaims Dr. Raymond Penel, 
another student of the divorce situation, in Etudes for 
February 20, 1930: “in our epoch of international sani- 
tary police, of exasperated national sensitiveness and State 
tyrannies!” Nationalism would urge non-recognition of 
foreign civil jurisdiction in a matter so closely touching the 
private life of the nation. J/nternationalism would seek to 
stabilize the situation for the sake of the international 
community. So both tendencies conflict with divorce. 
For no nation today can isolate itself in divorce matters, 
as no State can in this country. Dr. Penel, portraying the 
growth of divorce in certain countries of South America, 
shows the havoc that Uruguay’s lax divorce laws have 
wrought in neighboring Argentina. Thirty-six per cent 


of the Uruguayan divorces were granted to citizens of 
Argentina in the six years, 1922-1926, as compared with 
seventeen per cent for other foreign countries. The only 
anti-divorcist South American State not seeking any di- 
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vorces at all in Uruguay, since the latter’s divorce laws have 
been in effect, is Colombia, which, of all existing coun- 
tries, has the record of staying most consistently Catholic 
in its marriage laws. 

The official recognition which has been given to Chris- 
tian (religious) marriage in their recent Concordats with 
the Holy See by the Governments of Lithuania (1927) 
and Italy (1929), thereby coming in line with ideas which 
have so far not been questioned by the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tional, Federal or State governments, is expected to have 
a far-reaching effect on the divorce situation, since 
every such recognition is one more motive to give interna- 
tional sanction to the stability of marriage in the different 
members of the civilized community ; one more proof that 
the modern mind, looking at the individual not as isolated, 
but as a member of the international as well as the national 
family, bids him remember that his own personal likings 
cannot be set against the welfare of mankind. 





ELEBRATING her sixtieth wedding anniversary 
(“with the word ‘ obey ’ not left out”) on February 
22 just past, Mrs. Anita Mason Whitley, of Jersey City, 
put her finger on the situation when she remarked, “ If 
there were more large families there would be fewer di- 
vorces.” In other words, people would learn to live together, 
and put the general interest somewhat above their own. 
And Father Francis Woodlock, S.J., commenting on Lord 
Buckmaster’s proposals to relax the English divorce laws, 
quoted in his recent sermon at Farm-street the words of 
Dame Beatrix Hudson Lyall, D.B.E., “ well-known for 
her social welfare activities ” : 

Separation leaves the door open to reconciliation, whereas divorce 
closes it. According to the Royal Commission, about two-thirds of 
separated couples come together again; and in one London magis- 
trate’s court, where he or his missionary always talk to couples 
who apply for separation, out of 749 applications 659 couples re- 
turned happily together. 

Recently, in the Woman's Home Companion, Frederick 
L. Collins tried to defend divorce on the plea that it meant 
more marriages. Simple enough: for every break, another 
union. The New York Evening Post—surely a modern 
enough organ—commented : 

It would doubtless be idle to point out to a person capable of this 
naive view of the matter that what is to be desired is not more 
marriages but better marriages, not more matrimony but greater 
stability in matrimony, not more unions but more unions that hold. 

The modern “ socially minded ” man must discover that 
he, like all other human beings, cannot both have his cake 
and eat it. THe Pivcrim. 


LOST AT SEA 


Last night, the wind blew long and loud— 
A man has sea-weed for a shroud, 
Said William to me. 


A woman waits ashore, I trow, 
Last night a wife—a widow now, 
Said William to me. 


If all the tears the sea has cost 
Were caught before those tears were lost 
There’d be another salty sea, 
Said William to me. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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Dramatics 


Plays of Early Spring 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HOSE happy producers who have gamboled about 
the playwrights this spring have been able to fill 
their littlke hands with flowers. Not for many years 
have they given the theater-going public of New 
York offerings of such glowing and varied beauty; and 
the theater-going public, running true to form and for- 
getting all about present business depression and the 
recent Wall Street panic, is eagerly paying $4.40 for seats 
at the box offices of the best of these attractions and 
double that, or more, to the agencies. But some of the 
plays are worth the money, and surely praise can go no 
further. 

The offering everybody discusses first of all, this month, 
is Laurence Rivers’ production of “The Green Pastures,” 
billed as “a fable,” written by Marc Connelly from Roark 
Bradford’s ‘‘ Ol’ Man Adam and His Chillun,” and put on 
at the Mansfield Theater with an all-Negro cast. 

There are those who will dismiss “The Green 
Pastures” as irreverent, even sacrilegious. It is neither. 
In the words of its author it is “an attempt to present 
certain aspects of a living religion in the terms of its 
believers. The religion is that of thousands of Negroes 
in the deep South.” 

In the first scene of the production a Negro Sunday- 
school teacher is teaching his small pupils Bible history 
—giving them in his own elemental words his primitive 
creed and that of his people and doing it with the utmost 
reverence. /The remaining seventeen scenes illustrate the 
Bible stories he is telling. Thus we see the Garden of 
Eden and Adam the first man. And during the moment 
of darkness, when Adam lies down on the green bank at 
the Lord’s command, to await the coming of his mate, 
we hear the excited voice of a little child in the Sunday 
school, asking some question or other about what is 
happening. 

“What does the dea’ Lord look like?’ another child 
asks, during a silent moment in the drama, and the Negro 
teacher explains that every one has his own notions about 
that but that he himself has always thought the Lord 
looked like the teacher’s favorite preacher. So it is the 
benign face of the preacher the audience sees when the 
Lord takes His walk upon the earth and is recognized by 
no one save the little children He passes. They all know 
Him at a glance and call a happy greeting to Him as He 
goes by. 

The story to the children goes on and the play shots 
it to the audience. It is by turns serious, absurd, beau- 
tiful, dignified, fantastic and amazingly funny—but the 
spectator must constantly remember that it is always 
presented as the Negro Sunday-school teacher sees and 
describes his religion. We see the Negro angels in heaven, 
including Gabriel, very smart in gold robes and gold 
wings and possessing a golden trumpet which he is never 
allowed to blow. That must sound only on the last day! 
We see women angels dusting the celestial headquarters, 
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with dust protectors neatly fastened over their wings. We 
see the small angel whose wings are moulting. We see 
the various new arrivals in heaven, wearing the garments 
they wore on earth—overalls, often, and straw hats; and 
we hear the Lord tell Gabriel to look out for the sparrow 
that fell and bruised his wing. 

To those in the audience who have imagination and 
understanding and tolerance for the belief of sincere and 
simple natures there is much beauty in “The Green 
Pastures.” There is dignity, too, with gorgeous comedy 
at times: and there is great pathos in the prevailing note 
of the Lord’s suffering over the unregeneracy of His 
people on this earth. There are lines and situations that 
will shock many spectators who have much less religion 
in their souls than these simple Negroes. They'd better 
stay away from “ The Green Pastures.” But if they do 
they will miss a unique entertainment which, by the way, 
is superbly produced and acted. 

Bernard Shaw’s new play, “The Apple Cart,” pre- 
sented by the Theater Guild at the Martin Beck Theater 
as their fourth offering of the season, is about what the 
sophisticated expected it would be. It is not a play at all. 


-It is a series of brilliant political conversations between 


a wise and witty English King of the future and his not 
so wise and witty Cabinet. The king has all the best lines, 
and his Prime Minister and Cabinet members are not 
allowed to get the better of him for a moment. Their 
repartee is Bernard Shaw’s second-best wit—but even 
that is usually better than the best of other authors, and 
the big audience contentedly followed the rushing Niagara 
of words. 

Just as it was beginning to wish for a little action, 
however, it got that action in the form of an amazing 
episode between the King and his platonic friend Orinthia. 
Desiring to end his afternoon call on the lady, the King 
made a move to depart. Orinthia caught his arms, pulled 
him backward over the end of a davenport on which she 
was seated, and he lost his balance. He fell to the floor, 
dragging her with him; and for the next sixty seconds 
an enraptured audience saw Tom Powers and the dig- 
nified and lovely Violet Kemble Cooper rolling wildly 
over the rugs trying to disentangle their garments, each 
from the other. And Miss Kemble Cooper was wearing 
one of her most: gorgeous gowns, too. It was all very 
surprising and quite out of place in the play, and prob- 
ably no one but Shaw would have ventured to write 
such a scene; but it was singularly refreshing to the spec- 
tators and it will carry the play for months if Powers 
and Miss Violet Kemble Cooper can stand the strain. 

“The Infinite Shoeblack,” written by Norman Mac 
Owen and prodticed by Lee Shubert at Maxine Elliott’s 
Theater, is another of those dramas about a woman of 
the town. The role is admirably played by Helen Menken, 
who, however, is not the physical type for it: and Leslie 
Banks performs superbly the part of the poor Scotch 
student who persuades her to give up her life of sin and 
luxury and marry him and live in poverty and virtue. 
She tries the experiment and dies of it, after a few years 
of the old struggle between flesh and spirit. But she has 
made an effort to save her soul, and she and her dour 
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young husband have been happy during those years. The 
keynote of the play is Carlyle’s theory that man’s un- 
happiness comes from his greatness, from the infinite in 
him, and that a joint-stock company could not make one 
shoeblack happy for more than an hour or two since 
the shoeblack has a soul quite other than his stomach. 
It is refreshing to have the soul considered in today’s 
drama—and it is also rare. 

“Topaze,” another of the new plays which the press 
critics are acclaiming as a masterpiece, is not at all con- 
cerned with souls. It is an adaptation of a French comedy 
which was very successful in Paris, and it has to do with 
the transformation of an honest French_ schoolmaster 
into a brilliant rogue. Drawn into a net of thieving 
through no fault of his own, Topaze, our hero, first 
endures and then embraces his new profession, ending 
by becoming the master of his criminal associates. The 
play is beautifully written and acted and is supposed to 
be very entertaining. However, it did not greatly enter- 
tain me. 

.:ope Williams is making a brilliant success in a clean 
new comedy called “ Rebound,” written by Donald Ogden 
Stewart and produced at the Plymouth Theater by Arthur 
Hopkins. The play has little plot and no literary sub- 
stance, but it is full of the “ wise cracks” Miss Williams 
delivers so well. When she is getting these off she is 
capital. When she is trying to be serious and suffering 
she is even more amusing than when she is delivering 
the “ wise cracks,” which of course is unfortunate. But 
Mr. Stewart does not let her suffer long—not more than 
a few minutes; and the rest of the evening she and the 
audience suceed in having a thoroughly good time to- 
gether. 

When I have had nothing more pressing to do this 
month, which is not often, I have wondered why Mrs. 
Fiske ever put on her latest comedy, “ It’s a Grand Life,” 
produced by the Messrs. Erlanger and Tyler. I think I 
have discovered her reason. She put it om because Hatcher 
Hughes wrote it. Now I have only to discover why Hatcher 
Hughes wrote it, and then I can drop the whole dismal 
matter from my mind. That will be a vast relief, for 
the play is an appalling thing to have on one’s mind, being 
cheap, vulgar, and at moments actually indecent. In- 
cidentally, I may mention that Mrs. Fiske got it off her 
mind by the simple device of dropping it at the end of a 
two weeks’ run. 

Miss Katherine Cornell dearly loves the roles of dis- 
honored ladies. The one she and Gilbert Miller are pre- 
senting at the Empire Theater this season can best be 
described in her own words, uttered during the progress 
of the play. “ Rotten straight through” is the way she 
puts it—and the character she portrays is exactly that. 
The authors, Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon, 
acknowledge their indebtedness for their material to a 
famous murdezess and adulteress in real life. No doubt 


she existed. Many of our playwrights have shown in 
recent years a morbid love of the abnormal, but it is 
doubtful whether even the most decadent of them could 
have conceived and given us the imaginary character of 
Madeleine Cary. 
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REVIEWS 
The New Humanism. By Leon Samson. New York: 


Washburn. $3.00. 

By “the new Humanism” Mr. Samson means the old Com- 
munism, for which this book is an impassioned apologetic. Chris- 
tianity, as the “doctrine of death,” and religion in general are, 
of course, furiously attacked, in the fifteenth chapter. But Christi- 
anity’s friends and foes are likewise belabored without mercy, once 
they are found to contradict the gure doctrine of Karl Marx. 
The Pragmatists are assailed as “ philosophic peasants ;” modern 
anthropology, and with it, purely scientific research in general; 
Behaviorism, which has “ confused the Marxians ;” Freud; Speng- 
ler; the skeptics; most of the modern economic and sociological 
theories, as Malthus, Giddings, Energists and the Organistic 
schools, etc., all come in for their share. Where arguments run a 
little short—and they are presented in a biting, highly readable 
style—the author falls back on the simple stigmatizing of his 
opponents as reactionary. The reform, revolution, or transforma- 
tion of “human relations,” in the Communistic, materialistic 
sense, is the key to all possible difficulties. It is the author’s 
Absolute; an economic, philosophic, social, religious value which 
no one but a “ madman” can question. Hence, since modern civili- 
zation so largely does not appreciate this particular value, we are 
living in an age of madmen. Since logic might question—not the 
value of human relations, but—the value of Marx’s concept of 
human relations, logic is denounced as ineffably bourgeois and 
“ static ;” and the reasoning is let down upon the soft bosom of 
“Time philosophy.” That the Marxian transformation will bring 
Paradise on earth the writer thinks it a scandal to doubt. On 
the other hand, with all his excited dogmatism, he offers an in- 
teresting side-light on the political bearings of much that seems 
merely academic philosophy. Moreover, he shows just how the 
avowed Communist makes himself reason—or deny reason—when 
pushed to the limit by the cool criticism of modern thought. 

5, bP. 


Ives 





Essays in Satire. By Ronatp A. Knox. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

For several decades, the idea of a corporate reunion of the Es- 
tablished Church of England with the Catholic Church of the Pope 
has agitated a select group of the Anglicans. The recent Malines 
Conversations were a word in that direction. Father Knox, in one 
of the essays in this volume, offers a more ambitious scheme for 
“Reunion All Round.” His explanatory title is: “Or Jael’s Ham- 
mer Laid Aside, and the Milk of Human Kindness Beaten up into 
Butter and Served in a Lordly Dish. Being a Plea for the Inclu- 
sion within the Church of England of all Mahometans, Jews, 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Papists and Atheists, submitted to the con- 
sideration of the British Public.” What obstacles to such a re- 
union there may be, can be easily turned into cogent arguments for 
universal love between Christian, pagan and atheist. The style 
and the type of this essay are in the fashion of the mental age of 
the contents. The Bible has been the plaything of the Higher 
Critics through their several generations. Moses, for example, 
was “resolved into a whole syndicate of press-cutting agencies, and 
Isaiah multiplied into a goodly fellowship of prophets.” Luke and 
Paul were dismembered, and the un-genuineness of the other Evan- 
gelists was too obvious for discussion. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
has at last gone the way of the Bible, Father Knox reports. This 
inspired work was not written by one Bunyan but by dual Bunyans. 
Professor Sack-the-Lot, Mr. Muck-Rake, Mr. Jettison Cargo, 
Bishop While-on-the-one-hand, Canon Wrest-the-word, and other 
scholars prove conclusively that if the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” were 
ever written, it was the work of a pseudo-Bunyan, in part at least. 
“The Authorship of ‘In Memoriam’” is an interesting and com- 
plicated problem. Why should Shakespeare be accredited with th: 
poem more than anybody else? A series of cryptograms would 
seem to point conclusively to the fact that a late Queen of England 
was the authoress. With something of a shock, one learns, while 
reading “Studies in Sherlock Holmes,” that there is a synoptic 
problem in these detective stories ; more than that, there are certain 
spurious adventures in these alleged books. Scholarship and re- 
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search, as applied by Father Knox in the method approved by 
modern students, reveal startling information about Trollope and 
Boswell. “A New Cure for Religion” is a sympathetic exposition 
of Dr. Mahu’s dynamic discovery of a religious gland. “The New 
Sin” created a great deal of excitement when Professor Laileb 
announced his discovery of it. Why should it not? A sin that is 
absolutely new is almost unthinkable. It is a wise reader who 
refuses to read this essay to the end. This collection of essays is 
worthy of Father Knox, and that is high praise. Many of them 
were published as fugitive papers in various magazines; they have 
since been sought by admirers but have eluded the searchers, and 
that is one of the reasons for their publication in book form. Prob- 
ably the best essay in the book, and the one that offers the real 


clue, is the introductory paper differentiating humor and satire. 
F. X. T. 





John Galsworthy, a Survey. By Leon Scuatit. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist. By Austin War- 
REN. New York: University Press. $3.00. 

The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals. By Newton Arvin. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

Leon Schalit wrote the chapters of this book for a Berlin liter- 
ary paper. Each chapter deals with one of the novels or dramas, 
gives the circumstances under which the work was written, out- 
lines the plot and tries to convey some of the spirit of each book 
of John Galsworthy. The praise that the author bestows on Mr. 
Galsworthy is extravagant and comes from one who considers 
that anything Mr. Galsworthy attempts has of necessity the stamp 
of excellence. If the reader abstracts from these critical ventures 
he will find what the book purports to be an excellent survey. 
Mr. Warren’s work is the exact opposite of Mr. Schalit’s. Mr. 
Warren takes up one aspect of Pope, and gives us a scholarly 
study. In his closing words he says: “I do propose for serious 
consideration the thesis that Pope ranks third among the English 
critics of the Augustan age, and that his ‘third’ is a nearer ap- 
proach to his superiors, a closer approximation, than contemporary 
criticism has yet conceded.” How Mr. Warren obtains that judg- 
ment is shown in almost three hundred pages of painstaking re- 
search. He possesses an extensive knowledge of the age of Pope. 
He quotes all the works of our classical days: Aristotle, Horace, 
Quintillian, Longinus, Dionysius, Scaliger and Vida and many 
others. This book would be an excellent addition to one’s refer- 
ence library of Eighteenth Century literature. Mr. Arvin’s book 
fits into a Riverside series along with the journals of Emerson, 
Thoreau and Burroughs. Hawthorne grows more human in the 
intimate pages of his Journal. His intense Americanism, his state- 
ments that New England is better in most ways than old England, 
his journey to Rome and his reverent handling of Catholicism are 
items of interest to the modern reader. One gets Hawthorne’s 
slant towards Herman Melville, about whom there has been so 
much talk these days. Mr. Arvin has checked his enthusiasm for 
Hawthorne by deleting many uninteresting details from the un- 
abridsed Tournal. R. A. P. 





Economic Democracy: America’s Answer to Socialism and 
Communism. By Rosert S. Brooxrncs. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

It is often remarked that bankers know least about economic 
law and that college professors are notoriously lacking in prac- 
tical business experience, making the widely quoted opinions of 
either or both equally valueless. For a balanced equipment of 
theory and practice we must go to Mr. Robert S. Brookings, who 
made enough money in active business to retire at the age of 
forty-six to become President of the Washington University 
Corporation of St. Louis and later President of the Institute of 
Economics and Government Research as well as Chairman of the 
Board of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. Mr. Brook- 
ings heartily endorses big business, short of monopoly, derides 
ignorant competition and prescribes as a cure the assembling and 
dissemination of reliable statistics covering capacity, production. 
stocks, sales and prices. Mr. Brookings has a naive faith in in- 
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dustrial efficiency as measured by maximum production per capita. 
Here is his economic credo: “I believe that large corporations 
. . . not only lend themselves to maximum production per capita 
through mass standardization, but offer through the wide owner- 
ship of their securities the best method of distributing our national 
wealth among all the peoples.” But who imagines distribution 
is keeping pace with production? “The public,” adds the author, 
“is simply composed of ‘Big Business’ and other groups of 
workers who are also rapidly becoming the capitalists.” This must 
be considered expressive of a wish rather than a reality. Other- 
wise the armies of unemployed and other “graduate workers” 
would be greeting the spring in Miami along with their opulent 
colleagues. The fine-sounding phrases just quoted remind one of 
Mr. Hoover’s program of “ Prosperity by Proclamation.” Never- 
theless Mr. Brookings does make some excellent points. He lays 
down as fundamental the principle that purchasing power depends 
upon high wages and regards capital, not labor, as a commodity, 
worth no more or less than the rate of return necessary to keep 
it from lying idle. He is even willing to review the tariff from 
the standpoint of world economy, if only to enable European 
customers to pay for American goods in the only feasable way,— 
that is, by letting them sell us goods in order to meet their bills for 
what they buy from us. Other topics treated in the book are: 
the proposed European economic union, industrial management, 
trade relations and agriculture, raw materials and prosperity, 
national defense and overproduction. Agricultural regeneration is 
linked to the formation of corporations whose organization and 
management will do for agriculture what such bodies have done 
for industry. 2S, 3 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Ireland in Its Revival—Some fifty years ago there quietly 
gathered force that literary movement which came to be known as 
the Irish Renaissance. Most of those who gave impetus to this new 
development in its earlier days have lived to see it now in its ma- 
turity. Probably no other racial group in modern times has created 
more beauty in rhyme or more power in drama than these modern 
Irishmen. They have not been representative of the essential 
Catholicism of Ireland, but they have not been able to ignore that 
ingrained Catholic Faith. The poetry and the drama would have 
been greater in proportion to the Catholicism that entered into 
them. Selections from the poetry have been made by David Mor- 
ton in his “ The Renaissance of Irish Poetry” (Washburn. $2.50). 
This volume, it may be, is an anthology worked cleverly into a 
series of essays; and yet, it may be taken as a treatise on the ren- 
aissance illustrated by appropriate poems. Mr. Morton makes a 
survey of the literature of the half-century as that literature has 
treated of the natural world and its creatures, of the Christian 
story, of the faeries, of the literature of lamentation and extrava- 
ganzas and grotesqueries. His poetic selections are most apt, and 
inclusive of the best. In “ Plays of the Irish Renaissance ” (Wash- 
burn. $3.00), Curtis Canfield has edited a selection of the most 
typical drama. The plays, a dozen of them, are given in full. They 
are grouped under headings, such as those based on ancient legend 
on the peasant character in comedy and tragedy, on patriotism; the 
last two plays, by Sean O’Casey and Lennox Robinson, are given 
as examples of “ The Modern Movement.” Though Irish, the plays 
are not all that is desirable to fill the true Irishman with pleasure. 





Teaching Religion.—One almost wishes to be a child again 
in order to fully enjoy the period of religious instruction as pre- 
sented from the pages of four books which Mother Bolton, a Re- 
ligious of the Cenacle, has arranged for children. “ The Spiritual 
Way ” (World Book Company.) is the most attractive, interesting, 
and instructive set of books for children that have been issued up 
to the present time. Not only is there shown an excellent taste 
in the arrangement of material and the selection of illustrations 
that are truly artistic, but there is also an unfailing good judgment 
in the presentation of precepts and the use of modern pedagogical 
methods. Mother Bolton, who is an’ associate professor in the 
department of education for the teaching of Christian Doctrine at 
Fordham University, has given conclusive proof that the class of 
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religious instruction can be made interesting and entertaining. 

For more advanced students, as well as for the general reader, 
the Rev. Henry Borgmann, C.SS.R., has prepared “ Libica: A 
Liturgical, Biblical, Catechetical Summary of the Catholic Relig- 
ion” (Murphy. $1.00). Taking the liturgical year as the guide 
of catechetical subjects the author gives a living setting to the 
explanations of doctrines and assures an intelligent observance of 
the feasts and seasons of the Church. The first syllables of the 
words: liturgy, bible and catechism, explain the title of the book 
and give some hint of the method of treatment. 

“The Child in the Church” (Herder. $1.90) is a volume of 
essays on the religious education of children and the training of 
character, by Maria Montessori. The author’s name dispenses with 
the need of recommendation. These chapters give some practical 
directions for texchers and many hints for parents that should prove 
useful in the correct instruction and guidance of their children. 
Mortimer Standing, who edited this volume, has added a chapter on 
the Montessori Method. W. Roche, S.J., writes the preface. 





Backgrounds of Science.—High school and college students 
who are entering on the studies of chemistry or biology very often 
realize the need of some form of orientation. Without a back- 
ground, the difficulties encountered in starting a new study are 
always augmented. This is particularly true in any branch of 
science. To meet such a situation, John Giesen, Sc.D., and Thomas 
L. Malumphy, A.B., of the department of biology at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., have issued in book form the notes of 
a lecture course on “ Backgrounds in Biology” (Bruce. $2.50). 
The authors aim to give a fundamental knowledge of this science 
to students who are unable to follow a standard laboratory course. 
But the book is not without interest for the general reader who 
wishes to be informed on such widely discussed subjects as organic 
evolution, heredity, eugenics, and Mendelian laws. The book is 
dedicated to Dr. Edward J. Menge, who contributed the conclud- 
ing chapter on Animal Psychology. 

Benjamin Harrow tells the story of chemistry in language read- 
ily understood both by the layman and the high school student in 
“ The Making of Chemistry” (Day. $2.00). The science of chem- 
istry, as we know it today, has been built up by the cooperation of 
thousands of devoted students, but the developing and perfecting 
power has come from a comparatively few great men. Aptly, there- 
fore, does Dr. Harrow outline the determining ideas which have 
moulded the science into its present shape, by relating the story of 
those geniuses of the past and present, from whom, as a result of 
their experimental labors, these fecund conceptions have sprung. 
The book is recommended especially for the high-school student and 
teacher, precisely because of the background it fills in and the great 
root ideas it presents in such an attractive style. 





Various Pamphlets.—The useful and practical nickel is a 
potent factor in the pamphlet world, as it is in so many other 
avenues of current effort. It enables the ever-active Paulist Press, 
New York, to distribute “ The Sacraments, What They Are and 
What They Do,” by Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R.; “ Everyman,” 
a three-act morality play on marriage, by Peter Moran, and 
“Prayers to Saint Anthony” from approved sources. 

The Queen’s Work Press, St. Louis, sends out “A Traveler in 
Disguise,” a story of the Blessed Sacrament, by Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J.; and “A Short Time in the Saddle,” in which Alfred J. Bar- 
rett, S.J., gives an appreciation of St. Stanislaus. To these may be 
added “Lenten Service” (American Franciscan Missions, San 
Francisco) ; “Another Visit to God’s Wonderland” (Benziger), 
first steps in meditation for children, by Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J.; 
and “ My Stations of the Cross,” (Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Penn. 25c) by Father Young. 

The N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education has had “The Case 
Against a Federal Department of Education” compiled by Charles 
N. Lischka, and supplemented by another pamphlet, “ Editorial 
Opinion on Secretary Wilbur’s address ‘ Local Self-Government in 
Education,’” a survey of what the press of the United States 
thought of the Secretary’s criticism of the proposed Federal De- 
partment of Education, 
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Gloucestermen. The Golden Heritage. The Woman of 
The Devil’s Booth. It’s Never Over. Fool’s Pil- 
e. 

James B. Connolly must remain a living influence in American 
literature. He is the chronicler of a breed of men who, despite 
their racial strains, are true Americans and undoubted heroes. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since he began to spin his marvel- 
ous yarns of the men who went out from Gloucester in the fishing 
fleet. He went with them in their vessels and in their dories, he 
was one with them in their quarters and in their talks and their 
thoughts, and he rose up from them to be their spokesman and to 
tell the epics of their lives. Out of the hundred and more stories 
that he has written of this sea-folk, he has selected some two dozen 
that he himself considers the most representative; to these he has 
added a few unpublished stories. “Gloucestermen” (Scribner. 
$2.50), then, may be regarded as the permanent record of a race 
that is disappearing. There is blood and bone in these stories, and 
souls in them. Real men are evoked from these printed pages, and 
gales and splashing waves and creaking decks are made real before 
one’s eyes and ears. Mr. Connolly is an artist in words and a 
master in technique. He is the leading contemporary Catholic 
short-story writer. His volume forms the March selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. 

Into the quiet lives of Lucie D’Entremont and Emile Garneau 
came the whirlwind of the Great War. Lucie lived in an Acadian 
village with her saintly uncle, the parish priest; and Emile was a 
young captain in the Canadian army. War was declared almost on 
the day that they were to be married. The wedding was postponed ; 
Emile went to the front and there disappeared; Lucie remained 
loyal to his memory. Though reminiscent of the story of Evan- 
geline, the ending is brighter. “ The Golden Heritage” (Kenedy. 
$2.00), by the late Rev. Leo Murphy, is an edifying tale of true 
love, written with a charming simplicity. 

The futility and frustration of human life without God is the 
theme of Thornton Wilder’s latest essay in style, “‘ The Woman of 
Andros.” (A. and C. Boni. $2.50.) Every sentence of the finely 
felt descriptions in this small book bears evidence of long and pa- 
tient chiseling. The scene is laid on one of the Grecian Islands 
before the coming of Christ, which is adumbrated on the first page 
of the book, and again on the last. The archeology of the novel is 
perfect in detail and in atmosphere; the underlying feeling is in- 
tensely modern. The essentially unpleasant thread of the story is 
woven with fine restraint. 

Percival Wilde leaves the field of drama to write a first novel 
called “ The Devil’s Booth” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). He has 
thought it necessary, in detailing the rise of a fallen girl of the 
slums to the position of society leader, to descend to a degree of 
low sensuality that defiles. He has taken some superficial pains to 
reproduce the color and movement of the ’nineties, and introduces 
newspaper clippings into some of his chapters as a sort of refrain. 
It is too bad that such a master of characterization should yield to 
the vogue of introducing scenes that have no place in literature. 

If there was ever any doubt that Morley Callaghan’s reputation 
was built up on skilful publicizing and not on inherent merit, it will 
be dispelled by his third novel, “It’s Never Over” (Scribners. 
$2.50). He conceived a superb plot—the influence of a man exc- 
cuted for murder in the progressive degradation of three people— 
but he lacks utterly the ability to make that plot come true. A 
style that is heralded as studied simplicity is merely commonplace. 
By and by people are going to grow tired of scenes introduced 
merely to make a book sell. This one belongs to Stuart Sherman’s 
“emetic school of literature.” 

A powerful character study of a romantic idealist dominates the 
pages of “ Fool’s Pilgrimage” (Herder. $2.00), by H. J. Scheibl. 
Rashness, enthusiasm, talent, generosity, pride, candor and folly are 
all thrown into a rather disconcerting yet interesting bundle and 
labeled Robert Brent for whom the allurements of fame, wealth and 
love always made an anxious grasp. Digging beneath the surface 
of this existence, the narrative bares the meanderings of his soui 
when he casts aside religion and attempts to solve the puzzle of life 
and its bewildering cross-currents. After many disillusioning ex- 
periences he at last finds peace and truth in religion. 
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A Prayer for Russia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
There is a little prayer which should be used much now, but it 
seems that it is not generally known. I quote from the “ Raccolta”: 
“ Saviour of the World save Russia” 
300 days T. Q. 
Pius XI—S. C. pro Eccl. Orient. 
May 24, 1923. 

I have put in all the dots and dashes, which I take to mean that 
the Holy Father, through the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, has attached to this prayer an indulgence of 300 days for 
each recitation. It is the last prayer in the last edition of the 
“ Raccolta.” 

If our Catholic papers and magazines would publish this prayer 
in a conspicuous place, it would surely help poor Russia. 

It has, besides, the “catchy” quality of a slogan, and it might 
be that the non-Catholic religious press would take it up, as well. 

Pittsfield, Mass. M. E. D. 


Motion Pictures 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Anent Mrs. McGoldrick’s reply in the issue of America for 
March 15, I must ask a few inches more of your valuable space in 
order to set myself clear on this subject. 

If it is an infallible rule that to point out an evil thing is to 
attract new audiences to it, to quote Mrs. McGoldrick, then I fear 
that the Catholic Church has been pursuing a wrong policy in this 
respect for nearly 2,000 years! However, it is not the pointing out 
of the evil that is wrong, but the giving of lurid details of the sin 
that attracts the weak-minded—this is the psychological reaction 
that is to be guarded against. 

I believe that the mere statement that a certain picture was dis- 
approved, made to a radio audience, listening in on a Catholic pro- 
gram, over a Catholic Church station, would not have the effect that 
the Bureau fears. The people who take the trouble to listen in on 
these talks constitute a special audience. They are serious-minded 
men and women who want to know what pictures to see and what 
ones to avoid. 

My contention is that the Bureau’s present policy makes for in- 
creased attendance at the movies. I think the Bureau should work 
for lessened attendance under present conditions. 

New York. Tuomas F. Daty. 


“Do Catholics Buy Books?” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for March 8, the question “ Do Catho- 
lics Buy Books?” again bursts forth. The double aspect of buyer 
and seller is interesting. I sell books, Catholic books, retail, for 
one of our leading publishing houses; yet I do not think there is 
that cause “for alarm” that either article intends to convey. 

Mary H. Kennedy’s Rose-Marie seemed quite piqued with her 
adventure. Rose-Marie is charming, no doubt beautiful, a kaleido- 
scope of moods, histrionic, impatient. She is youthful to a fault. 
I’m sure she meant well, but her darling plan went awry. Had 
Rose-Marie wished a special design for her new silk dress, she 
would not have gone to an ordinary department store. They would 
not have had that particular pattern design that would fully express 
her mood. She would patronize a department store that specialized 
in silk pattern designs and if necessary would “run up to the city,” 
considering the expense trifling. Rose-Marie should have gone to 
a store that specialized in Catholic books. They would have some- 
thing to fit her mood. If not, they would be more than willing to 


get it for her, whether it were the poetry of Madeleva, Feeney, 
Tabb, Ryan, or any other. 

True, Rose-Marie would not have had an unlimited selection of 
Catholic poetry from which to choose. That is not the fault of the 
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Catholic bookstore, nor is it the fault of the Catholic publisher. 
The poetry section would be small. The reason? A dearth of 
Catholic authors who write Catholic poetry. 

Rose-Marie quibbled, too, about the ability of the sales girl who 
waited on her. I wonder if she knows that the leading publishers 
have men as representatives of their retail book departments. These 
“bookmen” would not offer a sermon book to her nun. They 
specialize. Rose-Marie should plan better for her next purchase. 

I agree more fully with the contents of Lillian Clark’s article 
Religious articles do have precederce in sales value over books 
But “doodabs and baubles” the world over have preference to 
literature in the matter of gifts. This is not distinctly Catholic. 
Attractiveness means much in a gift. That little exclamation, 
“Isn't it pretty!” still holds sway. For that reason, all publishers, 
Catholic ones, too, are putting on the market cover-jackets that 
clash in violent colors. 

Prices, Miss Clark? Exclude the best sellers that you find on 
the tables in the corner drugstore, and you will discover that your 
Catholic publisher and his competitors are not high-priced in com- 
parison. This is fact. The “bookmen” have this accusation of 
price all year around. They smile, they proceed to explain, and 
they have satisfied buyers. 

Miss Clark’s statements as to “adult books cut down” are, in 
the main, untrue. There are prayer books “ worthy of religion.” 
Informing one’s self is an interesting proceeding and well worth it. 
Any outstanding Catholic publisher will send a catalogue on re- 
quest. I had in mind to discuss this, but this communication is 
already sufficiently long. 

Cincinnati. Ursan Koo. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

February was Press Month. March promises to be Club Month. 
The first week we had Doctor Sheen’s “ Error Club”; the second 
week, Lillian Clark—Reading-cultivation Club. We shall watch 
the first with interest though hoping to escape membership in it. 
Let every adult of our 20,000,000 subscribe to the second. 

I give my free hours to boys’ clubs. The reading problem is 
one of the biggest. Boys of sixteen have not even heard of the 
existence of our Colonial and Civil War Literature. Many have 
yet to meet Robinson Crusoe—in a book. 

I am for active membership in the Reading-cultivation Club. 

Brooklyn. J. G. F. 


An European Shrine to Blessed Isaac Jogues 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think it would be good to acquaint the readers of AMERICA 
with the fact that Holland has the honor of being the first Euro- 
pean country to erect a shrine in honor of Blessed Isaac 
Jogues, S.J. 

From The Hague comes the report that “the new church at 
Boekelo—a newly founded place in the eastern part of Holland 
towards the Westphalian border, where in recent years salt mines 
were discovered and new textile plants arose—is going to be a 
shrine in honor of Fr. Isaac Jogues, one of the earliest American 
martyrs.” 

The earliest Dutch settlements at what is now New York (then 
New Amsterdam) and at Albany (then Ft. Orange), although 
fervently Protestant, nevertheless entertained a great respect for 
the Jesuit missionary, and once, when he was in the hands of the 
Iroquois tribe, the Hollanders tried to ransom him and finally 
facilitated his escape to their territory. None less than a Queen 
of France expressed the desire to meet him. “ Romances are 
feigned,” she said, “but here is a great combination of great 
adventure.” 

A short time ago the first stone towards the erection of the 
church building was solemnly blessed and laid. The protocol of the 
ceremony made manifest many gifts from Dutch and American 
citizens of all denominations headed by handsome donations of 
both the former United States Minister to Holland, Mr. Richard 
M. Tobin, and the present Dutch Minister at Washington, Dr. 
Van Royen. 


Buffalo. Peter W. Leonarp, S.J. 














